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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

In his letter "On Tranquility" to Serenus, 
Seneca spoke admiringly of he that had 
given himself over to seclusion and study, 
as a way in which to "escape £his] distaste 
for life." But the hermit, he warned, is as in 
peril of wasting his days in useless self- 
absorption, as the socialite is in wasting 
them upon frivolities and appearances: 

Solitude with no serious objective will beget a 
vacuum for activity of some sort. We shall begin 
to put up buildings, pull down buildings, dam out 
the sea, channel water through natural obstacles, 
and squander the time which Nature vouchsafed 

for use Often an old man will have nothing but 

the calendar to prove that he has lived a long 
time. (Hadas, 1958, p. 86) 

It may seem unfitting of me to make use of 
this quotation since, in 2004, I was neither 
an old man nor a hermit. In the latter part 
of the year I contracted my second 
marriage, and — though I composed 
comparatively little — I performed my songs 



publicly more often than ever before or 
since, being the singer-songwriter-in- 
residence at a quaint but ill-attended pub in 
Saugerties, New York. When one adds my 
employment at a hotel and my attendance 
at university, it is clear that my condition 
was hardly to be described as one of 
unremitting seclusion. I maintain, however, 
that neither these busy external 
engagements nor my resumption of the 
wedded condition disturbed me from the 
absorbed introspection that was my 
continual state, and it is partly in 
illustration of that state (though not in 
testament to the quality of anything my 
introspection produced) that the present 
volume is offered. 

I must emphasize that this is not a 
book published for the intellectual or 
literary value of its contents (which no 
discriminating reader will adjudge very 
highly), but for its interest as an 
examination of the inner revolutions of a 
young man who, despite the rampaging of 
the world without, is held mercilessly 



captive by his own self-deploring 
meditations. 

The title, The Gothic Philosopher, was 
found agreeable for two reasons. First, 
because many of the writings herein 
contained are concerned with the author's 
deranged preoccupation with Gothicism, 
both conceptually and culturally; and 
second, because the morbid, grandiose, and 
terror-inspiring qualities by which Gothic 
designs are characterized provide a fair 
metaphor for the problems by which the 
author was interminably tormented — the 
grimacing gargoyles of loneliness, failure, 
death and self-disgust that forever loomed 
upon the parapets of his thunder-blasted 
psyche. No wife, no child, no employer, no 
professor could relieve him of the solitude 
imposed by such sleepless night-haunts. 

Whether these half-fleshed 
deliberations of mine condemned me to 
"solitude with no serious objective," I am 
even now unsure. What remains of them I 
commit to the Reader and to History, 
whose pity or disdain I must be equally 



ready to accept, with the knowledge that it 
is better to have left a contemptible legacy 
than no legacy at all. 

-D.T.T., 

Kerhonkson, NY, 
3 July 2010 




THE CHRISTIAN GOTH 
A Fragment. 

In its most common popular application, the 
term Gothic refers to a style of medieval 
architecture which most of us know best 
from religious buildings of the period. 
When we hear the word "Gothic", we first 
envision towering cathedrals with cloud 
impaling, many-pointed spires and 
gargoyles hunched and grimacing above the 
entrances. We think of richly ornamented 
crosses bearing miserable, thrice-scourged 
saviors, flanked by the Queen of Sorrows 
and angels eagerly collecting holy blood in 
a legendary vessel. Even in this most basic 
of images, there seems to be no extricating 
the religious from the Gothic. 

In fictional literature, the word 
"Gothic" implies a subject dark, 
phantasmagoric, and beyond temporal 
reasoning. Gothicism is a theology of its 
own; like all theology, it deals almost 
exclusively with the inexplicable, the 
mystical - the reality beyond the basic 



senses. 

Gothic writers, like the theologians of 
history, have almost always been concerned 
with relating the unbelievable - expanding 
the boundaries of credulity by basing their 
stories in circumstances of the most 
horrifying and disconcerting sorts. And 
why should one believe in cherubim, 
seraphim, and Nehalem, if one cannot also 
believe in revenants, lycanthropes, and 
immortals? Are not Incubi and Succubae as 
Gothic in concept as they are theological in 
origin? 

The New Testament - the foundation 
of the Christian faith - tells the story of a 
religious schismatic who dies in agony and 
returns to the world of the living with his 
wounds still bleeding. It concludes with the 
end of mankind, horned dragons, sword- 
wielding angels, and the dead being 
vomited from their graves. Combine this 
with Jesus' endless talk of eternal hellfire, 
demonic possession, physical resurrection, 
and "wailing and gnashing of teeth," and it 
is easy to count Christianity's supreme 



canon as the birthplace of the Gothic 
mindset. There is, in fact, little doubt of it. 

Vampires - one of the main fixations of 
many modern Goths - are themselves 
reinterpretations (or perversions, 
depending upon your perspective), or the 
Christ. Christ bid his followers to eat of his 
body and drink of his blood on the eve of 
his death (a ritual intrinsic to the faith and 
beloved by the faithful), and in return 
receive "eternal life" -just as the vampire is 
sustained immortally by the life's blood of 
his (or her) victims. In some versions of the 
vampire legend, the victims of the half- 
living scourge are heir to its curse, taking 
on immortality and the abominable blood- 
lust that is its companion. This communion 
- this sanguinary transference of 
supernatural life - is undoubtedly rooted in 
the Sacred Rite of the Last Supper. . . . 
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GOTHIC DISTINCTIONS 
A Fragment. 

I have been considering what the 
distinction may be, and the distinction 
may be this: that Goths, as a cultural 
species, occur in two varieties - these 
being Catholic and Protestant. This 
distinction is as deep in its implications for 
Goth culture and individual Goths as it 
ever was for general culture and the 
individuals comprising it. 

While the differences and possibilities 
for differences are manifold and various, 
there is a simple law by which these two 
"species" may be identified. While the 
protestant Goth is concerned with truths 
and concepts, the catholic Goth languishes 
in a realm of observances and appearances. 
The true difference is read in the extent to 
which a Goth externalizes or internalizes 
his beliefs - whether they are something 
arrived at or merely adhered to, a personal 
resolution or a social uniform. 
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In this, we find ourselves in quite the 
same position as the states of Europe did 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries AD, without, perhaps, the element 
of rife persecution among the spheres. But 
unlike most of its precedents, this point of 
social conflict (if there is a conflict) is not so 
much a matter of doctrine, opinion, origin, 
ancestry, etc., as it is a matter of individual 
intellects and predispositions. And unlike 
many historical examples of social division, 
the very nature of the persons comprising 
each species suggests - and even demands - 
that one (the catholic Goths) be superior in 
number to the other (the protestant Goths). 

How this all came to be can be 
described in terms analogous to the 
beginnings of the Christian traditions 
(thereby excusing my use of religious 
terminologies). 

Christianity first began as small cells 
of Judaic believers who, unlike the majority 
of Jews, accepted the attested divinity of 
their luckless messiah. Over time, through 
vigorous proselytizing and a hearty will, it 
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accrued "pagan" and "gentile" converts - 
among them, Roman heads of state, and 
ultimately, Constantine, who founded the 
Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church was the lawful 
and preeminent vehicle of Christian 
belief for centuries, until the Protestant 
movement, advanced by Martin Luther and 
his powerful supporters, finally upset the 
imperial Catholic control. War after war 
would be fought between Catholics and 
Protestants to decide which faction would 
hold greater portions of Europe and the 
globe under its doctrinal banner, and it 
wasn't until the late 18th century that 
Protestantism could claim to have even a 
fraction of the adherents that Catholicism 
had. Perhaps the two are equal (and almost 
interchangeable) at the time of this writing. 

So far as I am able to figure, Goth 
culture, as it is today defined, can trace 
its beginnings to - at the earliest - the mid- 
1960s, with the renewed popularity of the 
occult (or, more accurately, Satanism and 
Black Magic) in popular culture. More 
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probably, it began in the late '70s, as a 
disillusioned exponent of the Punk 
movement. This made Goth a musical 
movement more than anything else, and it 
is in that realm that much of what is 
considered "Goth" still remains: within 
factions devoted to particular musical 
forms and the artists who represent them. 
This is particularly well evidenced by 
the current popularity of Goth clubs - 
dance halls where the order of the day (or 
night) is dark (but really up-beat) music, 
black clothing with an aim towards 
ostentation, and often, mirrors - since it is 
expected that one will eschew old customs 
and dance alone. (This, naturally, is a very 
Gothic ambition: to join a crowd expressly 
for the purpose of being alone or lonely in 

it....) J 
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THE NAKED GOTH 

A Fragment 

Currently, when regarding the variously 
arrayed flocks which could, arguably, 
comprise Gothic culture, we have no means 
- by comparing one member thereof to 
another - of developing any acute idea of 
the Gothic personality. What we have now 
is a great quantity of persons wearing 
clothing that is widely agreed upon as being 
Gothic in design. Beneath this clothing, 
however, we have nothing more than a 
very common horde of relatively common 
personalities who, by association or mere 
whimsy, have "dressed up", as it were, as 
Goths. In an effort to define their social 
placement, they have accepted a purely 
social uniform, which, for all its visual 
drama, bears little weight in the structure 
or governance of their souls. 

To engage the average Goth in 
conversation, however, is very often 
something quite short of a profound 
experience. The gulf between a Goth and 
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any basic fellow in blue jeans and tennis 
shoes is frequently no greater than a thin 
layer of eye shadow. Intellectually, 
philosophically, the two are 
interchangeable. Perhaps the Goth 
possesses a slightly greater desire for the 
bemused attentions of persons less 
inclined towards exhibitionism. Perhaps 
the Goth reads more works of fiction, or 
perhaps then, only in a different genre - 
perhaps one reads "action" and the other, 
"suspense". If there is anything preventing 
them from engaging in equal conversation, 
though, it is nothing other than the fact 
that one wears black leather boots, and the 
other wears sneakers. Stripped of these 
trappings, they would be quite the same. 

Thus to go to what commonly is 
defined as a Goth for the definition of a 
Gothic personality is a hopeless endeavor, 
and one which the author has hopefully 
saved the reader from attempting. Instead, 
the author will provide (or attempt to 
provide) the personality of what is best 
termed a Naked Goth; that is, a person who 
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exemplifies the Gothic personality 
regardless of his appearance, and 
furthermore, regardless of his social 
situation. 

The first important feature to be recognized 
in the natural (or Naked) Goth is his 
uncommon depth - his interest in and 
preoccupation with matters which surpass 
the bounds of usual life and typical 
concerns. Death, the afterlife, the substance 
of the soul; such are the concepts with 
which our subject is consumed - and with 
such a passion that he finds it tiresome and 
pointless to speak of any matters but these. 

Surely, he would not be dressed in 
common fashion - not, at least, in the latest 
mode. We speak of a person possessing a 
most unusual temperament, which is bound 
to be expressed - by accident or by 
intention -through every action and every 
decision he makes. Even if he were to 
sympathize in the least with persons who 
were Gothic only in appearance, however, 
he would still not accept their fads and 
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fashions as his own, lest he be mistakenly 
included in their endless, ridiculous world 
of play. 

For the Legitimate Goth, appearance 
must never usurp the place of truth. If he 
adorns himself and surrounds himself with 
images of a death-evoking nature, it is 
because his longing for truth has brought 
him close to the idea of death, and by being 
frequently reminded of death, he is able to 
maintain his proximity to truth. The game, 
therefore, is gone. Instead there is 
meditation, discipline, devotion, desire. 
Consider this against the case of the casual, 
dress-up Goth, to whom everything is 
lightness, and frolic, and fiction. Naked, 
our subject enters the charade; and naked 
and repulsed at the hollowness of others, he 
leaves and resumes his solitude. 

Of course, a personality must by 
necessity be of a certain sort to be definable 
as "Gothic" in nature. He must in some 
way reflect those characteristics which 
history and culture has attached to 
Gothicism. Particularly, he must be somber 
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of attitude and prone to voicing thoughts of 
a darker nature than most persons are 
capable of having or entertaining. He must 
be attracted by and inclined towards objects 
and ideas of a generally morose sort, 
particularly in the realms of art and 
religion, which Gothicism typically 
occupies. And he must be quite impervious 
to the idea of happiness; he must deny that 
it truly exists, except in the imaginations of 
the ignorant and fanciful. He must exist to 
an even nobler end, while even so 
protesting that nobility is an illusion, 
which cannot be had whilst in the human 
condition. He must be devoted, entirely 
and in all respects, to the Mystery, which is 
the heart, the goal, and the magna mater of 
Gothicism both true and pretended. 

This, then, is the crux and the fulcrum 
of the Philosophically Gothic personality: 
the Mystery - the secret that lays waiting in 
the darkness; not necessarily to be 
discovered, but to be pursued. It is the 
continuous contemplation of the Mystery 
that creates a Gothic personality - and the 
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greater part of the Mystery is Death. 

Let us, therefore, embark upon a brief 
exploration of this Mystery, and upon those 
subjects with which the personality whom 
we are discussing is consumed. 

The Goth is a priest of the Mystery, 
which, according to his understanding, 
exists as something of a trinity; an idea in 
three parts. 

1) Suffering (the object of life) 

2) Death (the object of suffering) 

3) Decay (the object of death) 

Death is the greater part of the Mystery 
because it may, potentially, cause the end of 
the Mind, which would therefore have little 
to do with the Decay to follow. In age, the 
mind decays; in death, the body decays. 
New minds and bodies are formed through 
and exist by suffering, and so the cycle 
continues. This defines the Mystery as a 
concept, but does not truly explain the 
totality of its parts. 

Typically, a Goth will ponder: what is 
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the object of life, if it is not to suffer? 
Through growing, we suffer from lack of 
knowledge; by gaining knowledge, we 
suffer from lack of understanding; when it 
is done we mourn both the wanting of 
knowledge and the attainment of it. We 
work, but find no purpose; we eat, but are 
not sated; we think, only to question 
further; we love, but our longings are never 
concluded. Our days are passed in futility 
and our nights are lost in sleeping; the 
fortunate grow old and die unconscious in 
their beds, to bequeath loneliness and 
struggle to those whom they have 
abandoned. 

The reader will realize, of course, that 
this is not the pondering of any common 
person, for whom the mere existence of life, 
death, suffering, decay, etc., holds no 
questions and requires no answers. The 
contemplation of these matters must go to 
the Goth, who, for a number of reasons, has 
not found himself "merely content with 
living." For most, the discovery of purpose 
is a matter of course or of circumstance; 
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for a Goth, it is an enigma more daunting 
than any other. It seems that his purpose is 
thus to consider the Mystery; but what is 
the purpose of the Mystery itself? Were we 
to know this, we would have no cause to 
call it a Mystery. 



THE PHILOSOPHICAL GOTH 

A Fragment 

New social groups are formed when 
increasing numbers within the population 
realize that their concerns, beliefs, and 
preoccupations are not sufficiently 
represented within preexisting groups, and 
by either divorcing themselves from or 
altogether avoiding these old orders, they 
begin to coalesce into new and only loosely 
defined communities. This is the nature of 
counter-cultural movements: from person 
to person, they may vary greatly as regards 
the simple matter of outward appearances 
and modes, but on the whole, the spirit of 
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discarded conventionality and superficially 
affected social dissatisfaction is shared in 
equal measure by all. 

Shall we assume that Goth culture is 
only this: a semi-defmed set of rituals and 
appearances, traced to some indeterminate 
sense of social ennui? Or is there 
something more to be found in the dark 
romanticism that the Gothic name has come 
to imply? Do the clothes make the Goth, or 
are they the physical indication of a true 
emotional, psychological, and philosophical 
phenomenon that exists at the heart of 
Gothic culture and its members? 

When the average man-or-woman-on- 
the-street encounters a Goth, they are first 
aware of the physical affects that define 
them as such: a predominance of black in 
clothing, hair, and cosmetic treatments; 
perhaps the clothing is of an uncommon or 
even theatrical sort. For ages, the color 
black, especially in clothing, has been 
identified as signifying mourning and grief, 
as for the dead, as well as religious severity. 
These automatic interpretations are 
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combined in the common person's view of 
the Goth: that the person before him is 
consumed with the idea of death or 
dying, and that this obsession is, for the 
Goth, a matter of sternest esthetic and 
aesthetic austerity. 

But is he wrong? Is this not the precise 
purpose behind the Goth's semblance and 
demeanor? 

The Goth herself (or himself) may not 
wholeheartedly agree with such a 
supposition. She may take on the uniform 
of Goth culture for reasons of a much less 
ominous sort. For herself, she may only be 
weary of the popular mode and 
anxious to defy convention; she may find a 
thrill in shocking and worrying the unready 
observer, whose thoughts are on the short 
day ahead, and not the Long Night to 
come. And while her aspect is grim and 
melancholy, the Goth's intentions are pure 
fun— an almost jocular attempt to confront 
what is darkest in life by showing it a 
mirror, by making Death a farce of itself. 

It is the author's observation that this 
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person last described is the very commonest 
of Goths, and that which is most often 
encountered in the clubs and dance halls 
where the movement, as it were, has made 
its home. In this sense, the Goth is a purely 
social creature, achieving her ends and 
finding her excitement in the society of 
those who understand her deepest motives, 
while enjoying the perturbation of those 
who know nothing else but that she carries 
with her a morose and death-evoking 
semblance. Life is, for her, an enjoyable 
charade; she is of the sort that expects and 
requires amusement from the world, and 
will uncover it by audacious methods. In 
this, her true thoughts are very rarely on 
the Death that she resembles so 
becomingly. 

But like a ragged and patch-covered 
clown passing by a true, starving wretch in 
a merry parade, the Goth is observed with 
admiration, envy, and an irrepressible prick 
of spite by he who FEELS in spirit what 
she normally only mimics in form. Persons 
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exist who are in all fact intimates of Death- 
moribund souls entombed in suffering 
bodies, transfixed at all times upon the 
unceasing sensation of Death's designs 
upon them and its restless movements over 
every centimeter of the physical world. 
Unlike the normal Goth, they are so 
accustomed to thoughts and visions of 
Death's undying ascendancy— are so fixedly 
near to Death in concept and sentiment— 
that it would scarcely benefit or behoove 
them to invoke morbidity in dress or 
manner. Death's searing signet is 
impressed irreversibly upon their inmost 
souls; it chases them— they need not pursue 
it. 

They look, for all purposes, like quiet 
members of the general populace; only the 
keen and the familiar will discern in them a 
haunting, an agitation, an ever-present 
disquieting dolor, or nervousness, or spleen. 
They dislike rancorous company and, if 
ever they stray or are led into the clubs- 
even the most dismal and cheerless of 
establishments— they are meek in 
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celebration and in all haste to leave. 

This sort that I've sought to describe 
is what I term the Philosophical Goth, and 
they exhibit what in legend is said of a 
victim of the vampire's gruesome advances: 
they are married to Death and withering 
under the maledictions of an overcast mind. 
The Philosophical Goth may be the long- 
buried root of the entire Goth movement, 
winding down into the secret catacombs of 
human history, from which the visible 
flower— the beautiful but extraneous act of 
show— is sprung. Hunt a little into your 
origins, O my beloved, and see if this is not 
so! 



THE LANGUAGE OF SCARS 

A Gospel in Verse 

PART ONE 
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I.I 



High talk and deep silences; I call for 
your company in this misery we inhabit. 
We'll baffle the day-dwellers and speak 
in the language of scars, blood-love, and 
weeping. 

Ill 

To thee, [?], downcast daughter, cloud- 
grey son, orphans every one of you! These 
are your words; for none else are they 
meant, nor can they be deciphered by any 
eye that is not well accustomed to the sight 
of the ground between craned knees, 
beneath heavy feet. These are your 
words - a comfort in your disconsolation - 
a drug the temperature of your veins. 
Here is YOUR book - the incantations to 
be inscribed upon the columns of your 
temples and the faces of your tombs - 
your guide and escort in this realm of 
shadows, the land of the dead. 
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Indeed, this is your bible and the text of 
your religion. DON'T TURN A WAT! 
(You have been turned away from 
before; do you remember?) 

I.III 

Go to the mirror and see with what ease 
you are carried from your body. The 
image is yours to tame, yours to twist and 
disfigure! Are you alive or are you dead? 
You are dead, and yet you remain among 
the living. And how are they to know 
that you are dead if you do not show 
them? 

Be dead! Let them know by seeing that 
life is but a temporary misstep. . . Exult 
in your knowledge; be dead! 

I.IV 

What do we want, but the saddest of 
music, the flailing of shadows cast by 
white, bowing candles, and the cloak of 
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night about our shivering shoulders? 
What do we ask of this unwelcome life, 
but words upon parchment, the placation 
of poetry, an elusive breath of sad 
inspiration, the saddest of words, the 
saddest of music, and your sad eyes. . . ? 

O! Here in this sanctuary of candles, 
clashing - defiant at invisible breezes; lift 
your head for one instant and show me 
your blackly encircled eyes! I would 
share your tears, could I but see them. 

I.V 

Why, in your sorrow, do you fly to your 
bed, to stifle your sobs and make a womb 
of your covers? Who is the sibling of 
Sleep, and who do you cry for as you lay, 
dreading the morning, revolted and 
contemning everything beyond your 
walls? 

Why do we love sleep, you and I - sleep 
and the tomb-like enclosure? 
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I.VI 

I have seen in you what all others - all not 
of your order - have neglected, 
overlooked, or denied. I have seen your 
scars and known them - adored them as 
mate adores mate; I have kissed them one 
by one. 

You have bled in your yearning to pass 
through this veil. Now - blink as you 
wade into this new, resplendent darkness. 
You are welcomed early into the land of 
the dead, beloved heirs of the 
underworld. Approach! Death has 
claimed you! 

You are prepared! 
I.VII 

Of course you are confused! Why would 
this foolish world of unquestioning men 
not cause you wonderment and chagrin? 
Why would you not disdain it? Why not 
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be bewildered as you trip over its 
sleeping kings? Tou can find no rest 
here! You are racked by sadness and 
sick from want of dreaming! Of course 
you are confused! 

(It is your time for confusion now; but 
wait until they wake at the gate of Death 
- and know not how it opens!) 

I.VIII 

All religion shuns you with its brightness; 
it asks for a quieted heart and it asks for 
too much. Your heart will never be quiet 
and your mind never still; your breast will 
ever heave with a universe of sighs. You 
are sad in their churches - your senses 
plundered by the feral day. Your 
mistreated arms sting from your sobbing 
as you call and call the Night. 

"Hither, mistress; hither, moon; hither, 
my only comfort, my giver of Solitude." 
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PART TWO 
III 

In the midst of this interminable moment 
of grief-stricken silence, you are the 
photograph - the memory torn in half, in 
one of love's terrible tantrums. You are 
also strewn fragments of a mirror, and 
you are also the tear-blurred farewell 
letter that was crumpled and uncrumpled 
twice, before being folded into squares, 
and left to sing, like the evening's last, 
lonely blackbird, from the hollow of a 
bureau drawer. 

With two candles and a three-dollar 
frame, we have constructed the prototype 
of your some-day shrine, where flowers 
will be left to die of thirst in your honor, 
and everyone who balked at your cult of 
the past will gather and form the cult of 
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you nullified future. And may everything 
be as you left it, and everyone stay as 
they were, so that the fissure that formed 
in your absence will never cease to gape 
and never cease to throw cold winds into 
the eyes of all who must pass over it. 

Now and forever, my picture, my mirror, 
my awful love-letter, may you weep and 
give reason for weeping. 

II.II 

Drunkenness was the closest you came to 
happiness; I was less distraught that you 
sought it than that you accepted it when 
you weren't seeking, and from the hands 
of such as you did. Happiness is a 
loathsome drug, and one best taken in the 
company of they who themselves loathe 
it. (Drunkenness. . . ! Happiness. . . ! 
God - let it be that she forgets all but the 
sickness they brought us!) 

Corrupt yourself with me, beloved; but 
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not with those who are corrupt in their 
abuses of corruption! 

II.III 

It's like shearing the leaves and the petals 
from a lily. 

A white lily - the funeral flower. 
II.IV 

Are we not sectarians of the depths, of 
the gloomy regions? Are we not the 
eaters of red-cloaked seeds? (And is our 
young and weak-limbed deity not also hid 
in a cloak of that color - hid as we are for 
fear of the wind and shame of our 
God-given forms?) 

II.V 

"There's worth in you yet, little sister. 
Let's see it! What! Is this your book of 
poetry? Let's have it! 
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"Well - the language is very strong - but 
these don't even rhyme! Who's going to 
read a poem that doesn't rhyme? Tell us 
who's going to care? 

"But isn't that what you're waiting for? 
Someone who cares? I tell you - I don't 
understand you. What happened to you, 
to make you what you are? And who's 
really to blame? 

At least tell us - who are we going to 
blame?" 

II.VI 

Oh Christ! Oh Christ! Get out of my 
hole! You're letting the light in - you're 
letting the air in! You're smothering the 
scent on which I subsist! You're 
tormenting the delicate flames of my 
candles! 



Go away with your impure language! 
away! Go away! Go away! 



Go 
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II.VII 

I should launch in and wrest you from 
their midst! You laugh as though your 
cheeks are held by strings. You laugh as 
though your stomach is causing you pain. 
You laugh as though they're giving you 
no choice. Stranger! I am no stranger to 
thee! You who give me purpose - I 
should wrest you from their midst! 

Turn, rise, and walk towards the singing 
of my scars! 

II.VIII 

Let me speak a spell over you before you 
leave. Don't flinch! This is hardly a 
blessing! And I am no more a giver of 
commissions than was our dear (now 
disfigured) catcher of locusts. I am but 
an agent of immersion. I am pursued into 
the wilderness, trusting that the 
multitudes will halt at the brink of the 
river; that they will believe themselves 
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too pure to follow, and me too impure to 
be retrieved. 



PART THREE 
III.I 

You sit, pressed between great, thick 
walls of voices, thought, and air. Your 
head droops - a dead bud, prepared to be 
shaken from its stem. Your roots have 
struck stone, and you're dry - dry now 
even to tears. 

You're closed and I'm closed. I have no 
need to touch you. Nothing's to be 
gained by reaching. 

My body is truly quite dead. What I miss 
most is pain. 

III.II 

Turn up your eyes - yes, just like a 
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painted cherub. Still your body and be 
seduced. Leave me without a kiss, 
dragging your chains like intestines 
behind you. 

III.III 

I never believed in vampires - though I 
have always slept with Death's hand 
stroking the useless and disquieted pap of 
my chest and her pestilent mouth 
breathing ancient, faded fragrances into 
mine. I was agape with terror. I was 
thrust, afire in a pleasureless youth, into 
an early romance with Discomfiture. She 
tormented me even as I took on her 
aspect and adopted her oaths. 

Now see me, and believe what you will! 
I am pale, starved, mortified, sexless, 
sullen, wanton, crooked of nail, jagged of 
tooth, thirsty of eye, and a liar untethered 
from Shame. 
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III.IV 

Look at me - Messiah of the False - 
aching to be denied - to see my apostles 
led to the gallows with their confessions 
rotting on their amputated tongues. 

Drive me with your denunciations to the 
darkest corner of this town. Let me die 
of malnourishment on a bed of my 
gospels' unsold pressings, clutching some 
long-perished infamy as if it were the 
hand of my only daughter. 

III.V 

Let me sit for one more photograph - and 
let me be dissolved in the flash of my 
consuming vanity. 

Open a vein for me, for I alone gave you 
the poetry of scars - your anguished 
doxology. Open a vein for me and say, 
"He was beautiful - beautiful! Would 
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that this cut could resurrect his soul, or 



mine!" 



III.VI 



Someday, I'll name a protege (alas, I've 
nothing to give an heir), chosen from 
among the shades of Tartarus, and I'll 
confess to her: 
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I've not bled since I was young - though 
you must forgive me, white child, for I've 
bled my dearest nature through these 
words. Every scar is a mouth now, and 
every mouth is a mystery revealed. But 
our cult has no number, and our cult has 
no boundary, and even I have stopped 
short of giving it a name! Our deity is a 
child! And your prophet is a hack! Your 
scriptures go unpublished - 

"But let me see your arms!" 
(January 2004) 
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THE LICENTIOUS APES 
A Poetic Cycle 



I: 



Home? 

In an enemy world? 

Alive - 

In my enemy nature? 

I'll take a wife 
(And partake of her), 
But I'll not take part, 
Nor give her to the service 
Of our Mother. 

And were this not possible, 
I should not have taken a wife. 

II: 

Yes, all minds are one. 
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And yes, all nature is also one. 

But the Mind and Nature — 

Even in men, 

They will never be one. 

(Because the Mind is eternal 
And peaceful, 
While nature is finite, 
And filled with struggle — 
And thus is Nature defined 
By her jealousies.) 

Ill: 

Nature made you to tempt me, 
And she offered you no other mind. 

You were born to be splayed across her 

altar 

And joined there by serpents and stags. 

But I cannot approach. 

The Nature in me departed through 

wounds. 
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I am two failing branches, 

And two failing stalks, 

A failing and fallacious heart, 

And a mind consumed with failures. 

I was visited 

And set down upon. 

Her nectar and my pollen 

Were unalike, 

And she flew away — 

Dizzy with my poison 

And frantic for its antidote. 

She quickly got lost in the weeds. 

IV: 

Everything is dirty until Nature 
Tells us it's right. 



p 



Why: 



The churchmen were inspired by Genius 
When they said, 
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"We shall do the marrying 

And decide the rightness of unions. 

Let no one be born 

Who is not born a Catholic!" 

The triumph was brief, 
Its reversal violent, as Nature is violent — 
And now it's back to the breeding ground, 
To swing with the licentious apes! 



V: 



I am young now, 

And full of Nature's wiles. 

But soon I'll be old, 

And approaching the unwanting 

Completeness of Death, 
Nature's fire will fade, 
The Mind will ascend, 
And bear me from the shackles 

Of lust. 

Struggling through the earthly mire 

Of greed, 

I want for this more than for anything. 
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VI: 

All I care about is love — 
But all Nature cares about 
Is sex, sex, sex, sex, sex. 

So I can be lonely and in love, 
And Nature can go get fucked. 

(July 31, 2004) 



MY ABBESS 

A Poetic Cycle 

I: 

You set the bookshelf to order, 
Holding these volumes I have held 
And knowing them only as paper. 

You have never thought of writing books. 
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But you have thought of reading mine, 
And that which I have dreamt, 
You have piled upon the altar of your 
dreams, 

And named with my name 
Your family gods. 

You are my living martyr; 
My maintained saint; 
My abbess - 

Confiscator of my flail. 

II: 

You are always coughing, 

And shining, 

And screaming, 

And placing my hands 

Where need demands that they be. 

And I am never alone in the bedroom. 

But today, 
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I am alone in the bedroom — 

Standing on the memory of a sin, 
Smoking my evil tobacco, 
And allowing my hands to trespass, 
My mind to defile. . . . 

My heart 

Is fleeing the Law. 

Ill: 

The bed! 

The paradox of the bed! 

The falsehood of the bed! 

How can you fornicate 
And sleep? 

How can a friendship 

Admit to fornication 
And sleeping both? 

How can a marriage 

Admit to friendship? 
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My friend! 
My friend! 
I would never touch you! 



IV: 

"I got the director!" 

I applauded, crashing into dumbstruck 
And bewildered members of the audience 
And cast, 

Taking other persons' hats 
And throwing them. 

"I married the director!" 

They applauded. I was a dumbstruck 
And bewildered member of the audience 
And cast, 

Taking other persons' hats 
And wearing them. 



V: 
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"Play this game," said my daughter. 
/ hate this game, I thought. 
I hate this game of daughters. 

Men are never husbands; 

But they play husbands. 
Men are never fathers; 

But they play fathers, 

When the only warm place 
Is the stage: 

The birthplace of women 
and wives. 

VI: 

She acknowledges no separation — 
But I know of the Opposite Mind! 

I can think and speak only against her; 
I came from the Enemy, 
I was taught by the Enemy; 
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I can be only the Enemy 
In her bed, 
In her marriage bed; 
In her heart, 
In her married heart. 

AAAARRRRRRH!!!! 

You'll not marry my scars 

If you'll not marry my maggots! 

VII — Five Erotic Poems: 

I'm not wearing a belt. 

Perhaps I could put mine to other use. 

Or maybe I should go get raped. 

* * * 

She's going to overpower me 

Again, and again, and again; 

She's going to overpower me 
And me like a man. 
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* * * 

To the second full glass — 

Guide me into weakness, 

Into limpness, 

Into painlessness; 
Make me useable, 

Sweet, 

And pale as thou art. 

* * * 

Yes, yes, I'll kiss you — 

But what do you expect you're getting 
When you kiss an old cutter? 

An appointment as a new blade! 

* * * 

Prayer to the third full glass — 
Make me happy to see her. 
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Make me the soft body, 
The soft look, 
The soft voice, 
That my wife deserves. 

My day is gone, O wine! 
You have taken it! 

Now give me night, 
Presaged by your kisses, 

And thirsty for love, 

Close at hand. 

IX: 

Will they at least not call me common? 

I could tolerate being called bad, 

As long as I were not called common. 

The greatest danger: 

The writing of a sentimental poem. 

Toys, flowers, cats, aged nannies — 

These are surely the subjects for bad poems. 

All my youth is gone from me. 
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I can never love toys again — 

Flowers are bordellos for mercenary bees; 

Cats and nannies come together 

And make me dreary with the odor 

Of Survival's pernicious scheme. 

(I know there is no warmth in flesh, 

No life in breath, 

No glory to ponder in eyes, or laps, 

Or spots of sun, 

Or toys, however new.) 

(December 28-30, 2004) 



A BLIGHT OF THE TONGUE 

18 June, 2004 

The Lord is cursing me with a blight of the 
tongue. I drink my coffee with slight and 
cringing sips, and the smoking of tobacco - 
that one remaining source of solace - is now 
a cause of singular anguish. May it be that 
I will soon loose the facility of speech? No - 
it would be too kind - too great an act of 
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merciful magnanimity, were He to release 
me from my crudest bonds - those of 
human intercourse! THANK YOU, LORD! 
I SHOULD BE SILENT! How less likely 
my hands would be to find sin, were I to no 
longer summon it with my evil-obsessed 
tongue! How happy would I be, and how 
free from pride, were I mute and banished 
to the page! How near to perfection! 

Is it possible that Jesus seeks to bless 
me with His afflictions? That like ancient 
Job and the saints of the golden era, He 
glorifies me through humility? Is He so 
wise that He can see how I suffer under my 
gilded and immovable wings - I, the 
miserable and earthbound Angel of 
Conceit? 



A THOUGHT 

If childhood is defined by happiness, and 
adulthood is the opposite of childhood, then 
adulthood must be defined by misery, and 
by the understanding that the world is 
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made intolerable by the actions of those 
adults who, remaining attached to 
childhood, persist in endeavoring to make 
themselves as happy as children do. 



'A CRY FOR HELP' 

The Saugerties Times, February 12, 2004 

Dear members of the press: 

I wish to inform you that I have written my 
last song; that I was once, but I am no 
longer, a songwriter. The world demands 
entertainment; I am unable to provide it. In 
attempting, I fear I have only made myself a 
figure of fun. You have professed your 
desire to make me into an artist. To be an 
artist, I must remain true to myself; to 
remain true to myself, I cannot be an 
entertainer (that is to say, I no longer 
find the idea of it entertaining.) I have 
squeezed song after worthless song from a 
muse kept in manacles, in my cellar. Now, 
having wrung her dry, I have freed her, that 
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she may savor her final gasp in a fresher 
atmosphere. If I had liberated her in health, 
perhaps she would have revisited me out of 
gratitude; but being that I was never so 
munificent to her, I do not expect that she 
will be to me. I trust and pray that she will 
not be. I will call it a misfortune if ever I 
meet her again. It's been six years since I 
composed my first song— since I wrenched 
my then-soft fingers into their first baneful 
chord! Six years and I'm finished— I've 
written my last song! Only six years? 
Rejoice! Why this whimpering? You had 
less from Jesus and look how your 
remember him! Cathedrals! Basilicas! And 
what do I ask but a shabby, single-story 
museum and a few tiny shrines? So I offer 
you six years, and I offer you silence. 
Here you have all that was mine: wife, child, 
God, mistress, sundry half-remembered 
half-romances. Take them. I love you; take 
them. Hurry on! Build! Erect! 
Commemorate! More leaning towers! More 
Jerusalems! 
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Ever Affectionately Yours, 

The "Late" Mr. D. Tavis Toman 

P.S. Nevertheless, I shall continue to recite 
from my archive of songs at the usual hour 
(8 p.m.) on the usual nights (Fridays) at 
Doolittle's Pub of 49 South Partition Street 
(by the beach), in Saugerties, as usual. All 
are welcome; gifts of flowers and small 
monetary compensations are graciously 
appreciated. 



DAMIEN MISSES THE BUS 

Damien Tavis Toman, failed poet, etc., was 
once again - after something over a year of 
abstaining from the urge - almost 
completely prepared to leave everything. Of 
course, he thought first of New York City, 
but he had been there several times since 
his last urge, and knew well that to go there 
would give Death no sport at all in finding 
him. While his lover, Dorothy, whom he 
was soon to marry, was driving him to his 
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job early that morning, it occurred to him 
that he should go to Albany instead; a city - 
but less a city - and quite sordid enough a 
place for his decrepit tastes. Albany, or the 
better part of it, is made up of decaying 
town-houses, strewn crookedly along black 
streets, and reminiscent, in Damien's mind, 
of the Kingston of which he felt himself a 
native. 

He had been weighing considerations 
for much of the previous night. When 
his alarm finally tolled, he leaped to silence 
it, and wishing not to betray his agitated 
state of mind to Dorothy, returned soon to 
the sheets, to lie in her always-ready arms 
for another quarter of an hour. For this 
whole duration, he schemed. 

What books should he bring with him, 
to be discovered beside his corpse? The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, of course, if 
only for its title. Les Fleurs du Mai? His 
coroners would think him over-affected. 
There was a little volume of Hawthorne 
that was recently bought for him by Mr. 
Rinebold, his old friend and housemate; 
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Damien looked forward to reading it and 
thought it a suitable companion during 
what may be his last, tedious days. He 
distrusted American authors, and his 
unfamiliarity with Hawthorne seemed well- 
matched to the uncertainties soon to ensue 
from his decision to disappear. 

The morning was passed with Damien 
wearing a preoccupied silence. His plan, as 
it had developed in his mind, was this: his 
first task, upon arriving by bus at the city in 
question, would be to find the address of a 
Gothic nightclub, where people dress as 
thespian vampires and dance in front of tall 
mirrors. If he did not find a person to offer 
him shelter there, he would sleep in the 
street. This would continue until he either 
gained a name in the Gothic substratum by 
which he could be sustained, or ran out of 
money and starved to death. He planned to 
bring one hundred dollars - little enough 
not to impose immediate poverty upon his 
fiance. In any case, he was not hoping 
for a long or lavish life ahead. He wanted a 
sudden change of life, followed by an 
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equally sudden termination of it. 

This sort of thing had occurred to him 
countless times before, and to date, he had 
met it with the utmost cowardice. No 
matter the circumstance of his life, however 
small the amount of responsibility that 
constricted his actions and will-to-action, it 
was always too great to be simply and 
abruptly let go, lest it all fall too heavily 
upon the persons surrounding him. The 
same sense of accountability that kept him 
mournfully, grudgingly, from destroying 
himself immediately through suicide, also 
barred him, time after time, from 
committing himself to a gradual, squalid 
demise as another faceless castaway in some 
dank and pestilent Gotham alley. As much 
as he loathed himself for desiring to be 
abandoned wholly to his own irreparable 
failures, he loathed himself still more for 
refusing to take his death into his own 
hands - for he had ever allowed his life to be 
sowed and sifted through the hands of 
others. He often doubted that he possessed 
even the faintest vestige of his own mind. 
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Thus, with no small sense of composed 
determination, he thought of what he would 
wear. Black slacks and a white shirt, he 
thought immediately, were perfect for a 
Gothic Bohemian on his way to embracing 
Destiny. But he swatted his way through 
the limp forest of his closet and found this 
idea appalling and far too quaint. He 
imagined standing amidst a gyrating mob 
of heavy-booted Goths clad uniformly in 
black, velvet, and frilled white, and bliss 
though the scene might have been, he 
detested the prospect of not standing 
out - even there, where he most hoped to be 
accepted, taken in, and hoisted to glory. His 
becomingly loose-fitting green trousers 
won his attention; he took them down and 
resumed his searching, now for a shirt. 
White, pink, pale blue - the off-white one 
would have done, but he was never happy 
with its collar. Finding nothing 
satisfactory, he returned to the first shirt 
and shuffled though them again, grumbling. 

"What's wrong?" Dorothy asked, 
always aware of the slightest signs of 
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distress in her lover (who seemed 
perpetually distressed.) 

"I can't find a shirt to go with my 
green pants," Damien answered, very 
quietly, attaching, perhaps, more gravity to 
the statement than it would have generally 
withstood. 

"You still have your yellow shirt in the 
car," offered Dot without the slightest 
hesitation. She was brilliant in these 
matters, as with most others. She had 
brought the yellow shirt for Damien to 
change into the day before, but the weather 
had been hot, and he had passed the 
remainder of the day in his white 
undershirt. 

Damien's spirit jumped and gave a 
little clap. "Yes, I do have that!" he said. 
He very nearly told Dorothy that he loved 
her, but decided that it would only increase 
the tragedy of his unannounced departure 
for her. Again, all was thickness and 
sadness as before. But he knew what 
clothes he would die in — purposely 
unbefitting and precisely the thing. 
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* * * 



Damien kissed Dot several times more 
than was his habit when she dropped him 
off at his job. It caused his heart the most 
grievous agony, and he despised himself for 
his weakness, knowing it would only bring 
him and his lover more sorrow in the end. 
Beyond this small piece of extra attention, 
which Dot appeared to appreciate, he left 
her without ceremony, promising her 
(what's more!) that he would see her at his 
shift's end. He even reminded her of his 
psychologist's appointment, which was 
scheduled for that afternoon. Of course, she 
needed no reminding. 

Once at work, Damien called for a 
schedule of buses leaving for Albany that 
day. They seemed to be intentionally set 
for inconvenient hours, and Damien saw no 
way out of having to wait for at least two 
hours at the bus station, while Dorothy 
would have all that time to become frantic, 
desperate, and utterly wild with worry. She 
may even think to look at the bus stop for 
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him. There may be a scene. Everything 
would end in failure - failure as always! 

Damien started to shudder; he tried to 
tame his heart's palpitations, wiping 
his hands often and vigorously against the 
thighs of his trousers. He went to 
the computer and started to write a note - 
farewell letter - so like all those he had 
written on so many occasions before. The 
only unique aspect of this letter was that it 
scarcely mentioned any desire for fame or 
achievement; it only said that he could not 
stand to watch Dorothy grow old beneath 
the yoke of his exasperating existence - that 
in fleeing, he was attempting to free her. If 
this was not the total truth, at least it was 
not at all a lie. Damien could recall more 
than a few occasions on which it was clear 
that Dorothy had become as much his nurse 
and his protector from himself as she ever 
was his lover. This fact only blackened the 
deepening pool of Damien's miseries. 

As Damien paced to and fro, 
contemplating his course, he thought again 
of his appointment that afternoon with his 
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psychologist. Damien was fastidious about 
keeping his appointments — worthless 
though he felt them to be - and he 
considered that it would be an unforgivable 
act of rudeness if he were not to at least 
inform his therapist, Dr. Korniloff, that he 
was unable to come. Besides, his mind was 
racing like the chariots of Ben Hur, and he 
could think of no one better to confess his 
intentions to. His hands shook madly as he 
pulled Dr. KornilofPs business card from his 
wallet and dialed the number 
provided. 

The phone rang three times; Damien's 
thoughts spun on a thousand orbits as he 
considered what he would say. There was a 
click and, the doctor answered with a bland 
greeting. 

"Good morning, Doctor. It's Damien 
Toman, your patient." Damien was 
aware that his voice sounded cracked and 
wavery. The receiver rattled against his 
ear. 

"Hello, Damien - how is everything?" 
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"Uh. . . well, everything's a little weird, 
honestly. I wanted to tell you that I won't 
be able to make our appointment today." 

"That's not good. Are you all right?" 
Dr. Korniloffhad perfected the therapeutic 
art of sounding simultaneously intimately 
concerned and utterly at peace. Her voice 
came in lukewarm trickles through the 
phone line and began to soften the tissues of 
her patient's mind. 

"Ah. . . yes, yes, I'm OK for the 
moment. But I don't want to be - so. . . I 
mean, I've decided that everything has to 
change. I have to leave the world the way I 
found it. Get out of the way. Disappear." 

"You're not trying to hurt yourself 
right now, are you Damien?" 

"No - not directly. I'm going 
someplace else to die. Maybe - hopefully to 
die. I don't know." 

"Where are you now, Damien?" 

"I'm at work." Damien nearly laughed 
at saying this. Going to work - calling his 
therapist - he was acting awfully 
responsible for a man prepared to 
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orchestrate his own demise. 

"And where do you want to go?" 

"Albany, I think. I have to find a way 
to catch the bus, while evading discovery by 
Dot. I thought I would walk to the depot 
when she drops me off at the mental health 
clinic." 

"Damien - why don't you just come to 
the appointment and talk to me about this?" 

The day seemed late already. 
Damien's brain was booming against the 
walls of his cranium, and phone calls were 
overflowing on the other lines. After a 
fitful night and a few hours of inexplicable 
inspiration, he was beginning to settle back 
into the familiar cushions of reality. Damien 
was silent for a long string of moments. 
Finally, he murmured, "I have to answer 
my other phone." 

"I'll see you this afternoon, Damien?" 
the doctor pressed - already sure of her 
success. 

"Yes," Damien said, "This afternoon." 

And meekly, he faced the remaining 
day: the ignominy of living, the inescapable 
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stare of his psychologist, the perfect love of 
a flawless wife. . . Utopia! And the illegality 
of sadness. 



A LETTER TO THE DEVIL 

Dear Satan, 

I must sometimes chastise myself bitterly 
for permitting doubts to stray into my mind 
concerning the efficacy of having first 
committed my soul to you these several 
years ago. If only you had seen fit to 
show yourself visibly; if only you would still 
- I would have no reason to linger so 
between believing and disbelieving. In you, 
I was hoping for a solution to the great 
riddle of my childhood: that of the 
imperceptible god. 

But of course you know that if I saw 
you, I would then have reason to believe in 
the God whom you oppose. You must 
assume that it is safer for me to believe in 
you only indirectly, even if it means that I 
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also serve you indirectly. And what do you 
care? I have given you my place in eternity! 
Must I wait to see you until I am thrust 
before your feet in Hell? 

I am tired, my silent, my invisible old 
friend. You have promised me nothing, and 
indeed, I have nothing. You have assigned 
me no purpose, and indeed, I have no 
purpose. Why, why, why did you not put 
me to use when I first offered myself to you, 
O Lucifer? Could you not perceive the 
earnestness of my heart? Could you not 
tell, then, how serviceable a follower I 
would have made? I would have written 
volumes for you, Satan! I would have 
founded your kingdom upon the earth! If 
you had but granted me the most fleeting 
fame; if you had but tossed me, for disciples, 
but a few of your least favorite acquisitions! 
If you had given me but the slightest 
power over minds or over nature, I would 
have delivered to your doorstep a thousand 
souls - if only you had made but a little use 
of mine! 

But now - now, I am tired! The 
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fruitless lust for fame and worldly love 
has left me without a name worth speaking, 
without a friend worth keeping, and 
without the strength to drag myself 
through another restless and comfortless 
night. 

So worthless has my existence been 
since I gave myself to you, that I have 
reason to wonder what a soul is worth 
anymore. The old books had caused me to 
believe that a soul is worth an empire, an 
universe, a fortune beyond counting and a 
command over legions of devils and men. 
But what was mine worth? I could have had 
a life of failures without forfeiting my place 
with God! If I had wished for a humble 
existence - a quiet and servile existence 
which nobody would remember, why, I 
could have just as easily had that as a 
Christian! 



THE VINEYARD 

A Short Tale 
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It seemed clear to Gaston that he had been 
born into a largely dull and unbeautiful 
family. This was an impression which, 
against his hopes, had only become the 
immutable truth upon his arriving at the De 
Gilles family reunion, and, scanning 
through the crowd of distressingly similar 
faces, found no face of which to be fond. 
Perhaps, he thought, it was the constantly 
recurring regularity of the distinctive 
family traits which caused his eyes to flit 
anxiously from one face to another — 
seeking, as all persons do, some merit of 
distinction in which he could place his 
affections. As it was, he could discern no 
such singularity in any person, but only 
the exaggeration or diminution of some 
otherwise consistent feature. Everyone was 
quite as plain as he. 

The first hour following Gaston's 
arrival at the indescribably massive and 
fabulous De Gilles estate was spent in the 
company of his sister and parents, being 
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directed from one rarified relation to 
another, making introductions that had 
been forthcoming since his birth, the 
greater part of two decades before. Hands 
were shaken and salutary kisses exchanged 
with endless trains of feeble, quivering 
great aunts-and-uncles, most of whom 
faded immediately into a grotesque master- 
image bearing the weirdly swooping, 
usually bulbous De Gilles nose, the 
hobgoblin-like green eyes, and the 
obtruding row of front teeth that seemed to 
have had its origins, not with a human 
being, but with what must have been 
history's first and only fecund mule. The 
older the relatives were, the further they 
stooped, the more they leaned on their ever- 
present canes and umbrellas, the more 
furiously their head trembled and quaked 
on their sinewy, turkey-like necks, and the 
more completely were they covered by 
freckles and blotches of an earthy brown 
that, by some illusion of the eye, caused 
their remaining white flesh to appear as 
pink as that of a young swine. The 
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commonly reddish hair of the young was 
replaced by invariable baldness in the 
old, and the elderly ladies especially seemed 
prone to developing startling crops of 
course, white whiskers upon their lips, their 
chins, and beneath the hinges of their 
shuddering, loosely-hanging jaws. Even 
the names suffered little variation, with 
each relation bearing the first and middle 
names of their ancestors before them. 
There were Gastons reaching into the 
dozens; with each he met, our young 
Gaston was further oppressed by an 
ominous sense of his existence's 
preordained and cruelly inevitable 
unexceptionality. They all must have 
looked like him as boys, and lost within 
their ranks, his own father was scarcely to 
be distinguished. 

Gaston's younger sister, Janette, was 
met by the old women with rapacious 
kisses, fondling, chuckles and coos. The 
family features were almost endearing on 
her childish face, where they seemed, 
temporarily, to be touching eccentricities, 
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rather than the baneful symbols of a cursed 
lineage that they would unfailingly 
become. True to her heritage, Janette was 
already a tried and established nitwit; 
her constant, bucktoothed smile worked to 
the happiest effect upon her consistently 
enchanted aunts, who, at seeing it, turned 
their own upon her like the very mirror of 
encroaching doom. Gaston, meanwhile, 
was met with enthusiastic approbation and 
called "the image" of his forbearers for 
generations stretching into the void of 
prehistory. 

(In truth, and by way of parenthesis, 
the De Gilles were drawn from the north of 
France, known among anthropologists and 
archaeologists for its remnant traces of 
stone-age inhabitants. So far, no 
anthropologist had committed himself to 
unraveling the seemingly ageless enigma of 
Gaston's line, which, for centuries, had been 
as much the subject of low comedy as local 
legend. A glance in any looking glass 
attested to Gaston that his origins were 
well beyond dispute.) 
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When the parade of aged horrors had 
at long last been concluded, a bell was 
heard to ring, and everyone was conducted 
by some faceless agency into a hall of 
terrific size, to be seated for the taking of a 
luncheon. The very decrepit and infirm 
among them (which accounted for at least a 
third of their number) were wheeled into 
place first; the rest took their places after. 

Gaston found himself, with ample 
reason, to be of small appetite. While 
several courses were placed before him, to 
be summarily removed in a nearly 
undisturbed state, he was occupied in the 
rapt observation of the collected members 
of his house. Despite their proximity to 
each other and his growing familiarity with 
them, he could not suppress his 
astonishment at their general 
verisimilitude. All along the several 
sprawling tables, cousins of like ages 
appeared to be siblings — even twins. 
Nearly identical versions of himself, his 
sister, and his parents were gathered in 
numbers at every side of him, and at every 
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side, he heard the same voices — raised, at 
intervals, in the same unreserved bursts of 
insipid, idiotic laughter — a family trait as 
enduring as the enormous, potato-like nose. 

Gaston perceived, he thought, an 
attitude of odious disdain upon the faces of 
the serving persons — quite beyond the 
disaffected stiffness generally attributed to 
men of their order. Perhaps this was only a 
reflection of his own dour sentiments. He 
realized himself to be frowning in response 
to the vacuous cheer worn by the 
faces around him. 

When the final course had just been 
cleared, Gaston was interested to see his 
father, who had been sitting to his right, 
stand abruptly and begin tolling his fork 
against his glass. After some moments, all 
of the tables achieved relative silence, 
and the elder De Gilles made this address: 

"Members of the ancient and noble 
family De Gilles, I have happy news; news 
of such joyous import that it has carried 
myself and my family across continents to 
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be delivered in person on this occasion. My 
only surviving son, Gaston Charles Philip 
De Gilles, is, this very month, to reach his 
eighteenth year!" 

A deafening applause set the room, the 
chandeliers, and all the tableware a- 
clatter, and Gaston's father placed his hand 
on his son's shoulder. "Gaston," he 
continued when the tumult had abated, "it is 
for you that this reunion of the De Gilles 
is being held, here at the ancestral chateau, 
to honor a tradition that God, in his 
incomprehensible wisdom, has afforded us 
with increasing rareness down through 
the decades." 

Gaston peered around at the faces of 
his relatives, then up at that of his father, 
with perplexity etched immovably upon his 
features. 

"Patience, Gaston," his mother said, 
squeezing his wrist with proud assurance, 
"everything will be explained to your soon 
enough." 

When Gaston's father had taken his 
seat again, the servants entered with 
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coffee and desserts, and the boy was left 
with questions enough to make his head 
ache. 

After the meal had concluded, the 
assembly left the mansion to visit the first 
of the great vineyards that had been the 
family's fortune for centuries. They were 
met by servants who began filling glasses 
from barrels that were nearly as tall as men. 
To his further astonishment — which was 
only just beginning to ebb from the events 
at luncheon — Gaston was given the first 
glass; and is a boy of seventeen to refuse a 
full glass of wine? The crowd waited for 
him to take a sip. They urged him, and he 
drank deeper. He was unused to the taste — 
so like lukewarm metal on his tongue, 
but with their pressing, he was able to 
empty the glass in about five attempts. He 
wiped the red stains from the side of his 
mouth and was met by another cheer, as 
loud and effervescent as that which he had 
gotten during his father's speech. Wine 
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passed through the assemblage with the 
swiftness of a warm wind; Gaston was 
given another glass — this one even fuller 
than the first. He drank it in four gulps, 
and a third glass he drank in three. 

Festive airs began to rise from a string 
quartet positioned nearby. The healthiest 
of the children started to trip and wheel 
through rows of blushing vines. 
Somebody took Gaston's hand — one of 
Gaston's red-haired, bucktoothed girl 
cousins, somewhat younger than he, and 
revealing her ample endowment of teeth in 
a smile that was at once bright and dim; she 
sought to lead him in a dance of their own. 
Gaston stumbled a few feet forwards, then 
careened a few steps backwards, and ended 
at the feet of a wheel chair-bound old 
widow. He tried to mumble an apology and 
made an effort to regain his feet. He 
thought he saw his mother, but the world 
was a whirling carousel of identical faces. 
He was ashamed — he wished for 
escape from the crowd and began lurching 
in the direction of the open field. 
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Achieving what he imagined to be some 
distance from the rest of the party, he 
dropped to the ground at the foot of a vine. 
The sun danced from spot to spot in the 
white and blue sky; feeling as if he would be 
sick, Gaston shut his eyes and covered 
his face with his arm. In a moment he was 
asleep. 



* * * 



Gaston's eyes opened and he found 
himself in a soft and supple bed. His feet 
were covered by a white silken sheet, but 
the rest of him was as naked as on the day 
of his birth. He gasped, pulled the sheet up 
to his chest, and moaned as a jab of anguish 
flashed like lightning from the base of his 
neck to the tip of his brow. 

A lamp was lit in the corner of a room. 
The curtains were drawn, but he could 
perceive that night had fallen outside. He 
squinted and scanned the room, wondering 
after the fate of his clothes. They were 
being washed, no doubt. He had, after all, 
collapsed in the dirt of the vineyard. 
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The door of the chamber opened a 
crack. Gaston's mother peeked in, and 
seeing that he had awoken, she let herself 
in. Instinctively, Gaston curled his legs 
against his chest and drew his sheet tighter 
about himself. 

"I had too much wine; I'm sorry," 
Gaston said as she approached the bed and 
sat at its base. 

"That's all right," said his mother, "you 
were supposed to." 

"Why," Gaston demanded — suddenly 
cross, "so that I could humiliate myself in 
front of all of you?" 

His mother looked sad. "No," she said, 
"and I wish you wouldn't have had to. But 
it's a tradition, you understand." 

"For boys to get drunk when they turn 
eighteen?" asked Gaston. 

"Not just drunk," his mother answered, 
" — engaged." 

"Engaged? Engaged to what?" Gaston 
cried. 

"To be married!" said his mother. 
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Gaston was half-crazy with 
bewilderment. He insisted that his mother 
make herself clear. 

"Well," she continued, "not only did 
you get raving drunk, but you also deprived 
your sweet young sister, Janette, of her 
virgin innocence." 

"What?" Gaston shouted, "But I've 
been asleep! I KNOW I'VE BEEN 
ASLEEP! It's a lie!" 

"Well, I mean," Gaston's mother looked 
at her lap forlornly, "Janette did help 
you a bit, naturally. But that doesn't 
change matters. You still claimed her 
virtue, and you still have to marry her." 

Gaston could think of nothing at all to 
say. His mother looked at him with sad 
reassurance. "After all," she continued, "it's 
only tradition. For ages upon ages the 
De Gilles have been unwilling to weaken 
their bloodline, no matter the cost of 
keeping it intact. Our children so rarely 
live to be eighteen, because of all their 
hereditary defects — and if they do, why, 
they're so ugly that no one outside the 
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family would possibly marry them! 
Obviously, it falls upon us to take the 
continuation of the De Gilles line into our 
own hands!" 

"But—," Gaston whimpered miserably, 
"But why her — Janette — my sister? HOIV?" 

An inexplicable expression of pride 
now took possession of his mother's 
features, and she reached out playfully to 
pinch Gaston's sheet-enshrouded knee. 
"That only proves how true you are to the 
name of De Gilles," she said, "for you were 
offered the choice of several of your cousins, 
but by your own insistence, you would lie 
with no one but your sister. The wine — 
that infallible revealer — uncovered the 
truth of your heart, just as it did with your 
father nineteen years ago, when he chose 
me, his sister — your mother and aunt — to 
be the bearer of his lineage!" 

"But our children," Gaston moaned, 
"They'll be hideous — imbeciles — like 
Janette — like me!" 

"Yes, likely so — those that survive, at 
any rate," his mother nodded, a placid smile 
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still hanging on her lips, "But they'll love 
each other, Gaston — and love overcomes 
the deepest of imperfections. Besides, 
whatever infirmities they may possess, we 
De Gilles have known for centuries that 
nothing binds a family together like a 
shameful secret. A secret, my son, that both 
vitiates and sustains us." 

His eyes still wide and scarcely- 
blinking, Gaston wagged his drooping head 
in conveyance of his boggled state. "I just 
don't understand, Mother," he said 
dolefully, "I don't understand why it must 
be this way for the De Gilles — of all 
families, of all people. Why my family? 
Why my people? Why me?" 

"It's the vineyard!" his mother 
responded excitedly, "Having never 
imbibed wine before, you couldn't have 
realized — but the grapes of the De Gille 
vineyard taste like no other grapes in the 
world, and the wine produced from them is 
singular in both its flavor and its 
incomparably intoxicating humours. Our 
wine itself is a manner of secret, shared 
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only by those whose extraordinary 
fortunes — and extraordinary passions — 
permit them to indulge in the rarest and 
most extravagant forms of depravity. For 
you see — the secret to the De Gille grape is 
De Gille blood! That same ancient, rich, 
uncorrupted blood that passes between 
sister and brother, cousin and cousin, 
parent and child — on this blood our vines 
are nourished, and with this blood our 
priceless casks are filled! To drink of it is to 
lap the gore from the forbidden altar of 
Dionysus — it makes one the most refined 
and civilized of cannibals. It is infant blood, 
Gaston — sweet virgin blood, squeezed from 
the meat of our many idiots and invalids 
and half-formed still-births — from the 
monstrous fruit of our deplorable unions! 
It's sprinkled like heavenly dew across our 
acres of vines; their timeless, unknowable 
roots wind through the soft bones and 
youthful sinews of our useless and pitiable 
young! And horrible as they are, my boy — 
my nephew, my brother, my son — as 
repulsive and inhuman as they often 
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appear — the De Gilles' babies are the 
sweetest little babies on earth! THET ARE 
THE SWEETEST LITTLE BABIES ON 
EARTH!" 



FLAWLESS BEAUTY 

Let's have no more of this flawless beauty. 
What is beauty but the defacement of 
homeliness? Let us be ugly and PURE, 
down to the last man, the last portrait, the 
last synthetic starlet. . . . 

Why would God have granted a 
beautiful voice to one whom He has already 
endowed with a beautiful face? The justice 
of it is gleaned by causing her to sing 
impurities! We are God's hands on earth; 
helpless but to preserve our ugliness - to 
feed and defend it as we would a bastard 
daughter, hidden, cherished, despised as the 
product of a love more given than chosen. 

Having imperfect eyesight, it follows 
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that I must wear spectacles. Without them, 
the world appears blurred and bright and 
awash with colors, painted, as it were, by a 
vigorous if imprecise hand. With them, the 
world is boorish and encumbered by 
obfuscating details, while my own features 
are made clownish by unsightly plastics - 
foolish - flashing back whichever lights I'm 
under. 

Why do I wear spectacles when my 
world and I are both made more beautiful 
by their absence? Why, if the world does 
not, quite despite itself, INSIST upon 
ugliness; upon the clear and unhindered 
adoration of things flawed? 



A POEM 

Gentle. . . 
Gentle. . . 

I haven't the stomach for violence, 
And if I turn from your kiss, 
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Please know that I would turn 
From anybody's; 

And it takes 

More courage than I possess 
To watch myself 
Passing into your hands, 

Gentle master, 
Violent sir. 



GRACE 

Grace - pray at all points for nothing but 
grace. 

Disease and ruination are the Children 
of Nature - they work their wiles regardless 
of the Children of God. 

Pray not to be free of sickness; pray 
instead to accept it with grace. 

Pray not for long life; pray instead to 
die with grace. 
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The substance of grace is unhindered 
movement. One avoids hindrance by 
having a clear path. 

In the Children of Nature, there is no 
trouble greater than an imperiled life. 

In the Children of God, there is no 
trouble greater than an unsettled mind. 

Work, but do not offend your mind. 

Rest, but do not neglect your mind. 

Tire yourself not searching for 
sympathy in Nature. 

Sympathy is of the mind; Nature has 
none. 

Do you see tranquility upon the lake? 
Look beneath it! One thing devours 
another; there is the fisherman's hook; there 
a fallen child has drowned! The tranquility 
you see is in your mind. 

Wake in hunger, you clutch your 
stomach because it is empty. 

Eat with eagerness; you clutch your 
stomach because it is too full. 
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Your mind disintegrates in the 
darkness while all you think of is eating. 



HAVING NOTHING TO WRITE 

31 October, 2004 

Having nothing to write, I am consumed 
with the writing itself. I see my Great 
Work not as the words which will comprise 
it, but as the pages upon which they will be 
printed, between covers that I envision an 
hundred different ways. "Of what worth?" 
I must not ask. "How many pages?" must 
be my persistent concern. This world must 
be filled; it must be filled with ME. I must 
be able to ask each person, "Why do you 
love me?" and be answered in such a way as 
will cause me to love myself. This is the 
pleading in my eyes as I turn them upon 
yours: tell me how I may love myself- tell 
me what of myself I should love. 

For I have stood before a mirror and 
said not, "I am beautiful," but, "Tou are 
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beautiful," and so continued to hate myself. 
I have stood before my wife and said not, 
"She loves me," but, "She loves. . . whom? 
And why does she look at me?" For she 
loves him whom the mirror portrays (since 
eyes are only mirrors), and is deceived in a 
way that I, being partly the deceiver and 
partly the deception, cannot be. 

And I have many times been filled with 
fury at the knowledge that my wife and the 
fellow I see in the mirror share a love in 
which I am not included. They are carrying 
on an impassioned affair sometimes directly 
before my eyes; caring nothing for my 
presence, and never concerned that I will 
raise the tiniest peep in my own defense; 
since they know that I hate myself so. 
So my wife makes love to a snickering 
image; and I lie there, feeling their two 
weights upon me, and in every inch wishing 
to die. 



HE TOOK A SEAT HEAVILY 
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He took a seat heavily, and, unhappy there, 
took another seat elsewhere. He turned his 
gaze contemptuously in the direction of one 
wall, then another, then in an arc, to cast 
his hatred against all the walls and through 
them, at the world. 

His keeper would be gone all day - 
gone for hours more to come. He was 
lonely without her; he wanted to die. 

He always thought of dying when he 
was alone. 



A HUMORLESS AGE 

1 8 April 2004 

We have reached a humorless age, an age of 
frankness, flatness, and candor; an age of 
witless wits and schoolyard comedies. We 
have come to an age wherein tragedy is 
called realism, and we cheer only for 
ridicule. We have put all the proud to the 
guillotine; now Pride itself goes willingly to 
the block, as if to demonstrate, to a crowd 
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who can understand nothing that is not 
demonstrated, that the body has no life 
when severed from the mind! 



I CAN'T PRAY FOR YOUR SON 

19 May 2004 

I can't pray for your son, Melanie — though 
every smothered instinct kicks at the lid of 
its casket - though every muscle entreats 
me to fly from my seat and offer myself to 
you, to carry your tears away in the creases 
made by your fists on my shirt; I cannot 
pray for your son. 

It's something about the look on God's 
face; that queer smile that terminates on 
both sides with the deep wrinkling of His 
quivering jowls - that indefinable 
combination of alertness, aloofness, and 
stored vengeance that crackles beneath His 
expressions, which makes even his blessing 
seem fierce and causes all his motives to be 
empty and dual-natured. 
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I know your son may die before his 
time - before you have the strength to give 
him up - but I cannot pray for him, though 
my soul is split by grief and the call to 
activity. My soul is wrong! 

There's something in the fact that God 
must wait to be asked before considering 
the child's plight; and even then, He may 
well refuse to overrule the nature He created 
on his behalf There's something about 
the self-indulgent way in which God insists 
that we must hang on His finger and peer, 
awe-struck and terrified, into the blank face 
of eternity, that makes me think that He 
created us not to be His companions, but to 
praise Him for His endurance of the 
monotony of His position. I think that 
god cares more about whether or not I am 
willing to prostrate myself before Him and 
appeal for your son's life, than He does 
about whether your son lives or does not 
live to die another year later, or a decade, or 
several. 
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What's a year to our immortal, 
omniscient creator? What is a human being 
but a single decision: to praise or not to 
praise - to show gratitude or indifference or 
disdain? 

I'm sorry, Melanie, but I can't pray for 
your son. He may have to die. If I could, I 
would die in his place; but such is the justice 
of a man, not a god. 

Be comforted, if possible, that you may 
die soon as well; that in the ephemeral 
realm of human sensation, we must relish 
those sorrows that accompany us 
unwaveringly unto our first and final 
plummet into the fathomless expanse of the 
Nothing and the All. 

For not even god can expect such a 
companion; and it is best that we all 
remember that God is lonelier than any of 
us, and more pathetic by far. 



LET ME DIE 

13 June 2004 
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Leaning against a banister and heaving 
smoke into the darkness last night, I 
thought of the first song I recorded for my 
luckless career as a folk artist. It was on a 
collection of six songs called the 
Vainglorious EP, and I was calling myself 
Damien the Leper. The song was called 
"Let Me Die." The lyrics were as follows: 

Let me die, let me die 

Let me waste away and die 

I hate the world, 

I hate the life I'm living. 

Let me die, let me die 
I've had my fill of misery 
I believe I'll retire 
To my coffin 

I love you, dear, 
Now let me die 
O sweet darling, 
let me die 
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I mumbled these words to myself between 
puffs of tobacco. I was eighteen when I 
wrote the song, but the common sentiment 
between it and, say, "I Can't Be Your Lover 
Anymore" (which, at the time of this 
writing, is my most recent folk 
composition) was such that it could have 
been the work of yesterday. "Let Me Die", 
like the song named above, is born of a 
simple, forlorn genuineness that - by virtue 
of its bluntness - makes it worth a dozen of 
its more intellectual (and poetical) brothers. 
I wrote it because I wanted permission to 
die - permission, that is, from all those to 
whom the accretions of my life and labors 
were owed. My daughter demanded a 
father, my wife demanded a husband, 
my parents a son, my employers an 
employee, society a citizen. . . And from 
myself I demanded the unattainable: a fame 
that could never be had from any man of 
my station, ability, or appearance. I could 
fulfill none of what was asked of me. Was it 
not fair to beg for release from a life that I 
was too weak - too exhausted from fruitless 
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toil - to sustain? 

They saw! My life collapsed! My 
strength failed, the balance was upset, and 
everything went to rubble amidst tears and 
cries of perfidy. 



MY DEEPEST SCARS 

10 April 2004 

My deepest scars were made before the day 
I gave up my virginity. After this, I had 
lost my perfect solitude; I had engaged in 
too natural - to corporeal an union. 

My body has relinquished its place as 
the cowering servant of my mind; it 
has acted according to its own unseemly 
will - having once been docile, it was 
thenceforth marked by the odor of the 
wilderness and banished from the soft 
pleasures of the inner chambers, where pain 
was flawless and love unbounded. 

To know love was not to know love, 
but to know its limits and strike against 
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its limits with my form. Having found love 
limited, how am I to love it? 

Love, like a fresh masterpiece, was 
ruined when I touched it. Having marred 
love with my fingertips, it cannot now be 
restored. Bright colors intermingle to 
become the color of the earth! White bodies 
melt and join the shapeless earth! The 
canvas, stained and soiled by the dark 
imprints of earth! 

There is no joy in pleasure! 

There is no joy in pleasure! 



OBSESSION 

A Meditation in Verse 

Purpose is not yet purpose until it becomes 

obsession. 

Obsession is the slit in the crusader's helm. 

Through it, he finds his aim. 

There it is, upon his shield. 

Obsession 

I know of a Death Metal band called Nile. 
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It's a good name; the front man is obsessed 

With Egyptology. 

He walks around everywhere, 

Wearing a great, heavy necklace, 

Strung profusely with Egyptian charms 

And Golden amulets. 

It reminds him of his aim. 

There it is, in his music. 

Obsession. 

His band mates may not fully understand. 

They may regard it as a gimmick. 

Their records sell brilliantly, considering 

the genre. 

It's good to be obsessed. 

It's good to walk beneath a sign, 

To wear your purpose 

And to know your aim. 

I've been suffering under a waking dream. 

It comes to me in short poems 

And is as elusive as a vapor. 

An obsession, yes, but with what? 

Naked boys and candles, 

Invisible tormentors - endless weeping; 
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How are such things written? 
How are such things sold? 

(I want the love of a young girl 

Who calls me God and weeps to know me 

better.) 

Obsession, protect me! 
Gratify my insatiable heart. 
Send me love. 
Send me to those who need me. 

When shall we be satisfied? 

When will the strangers meet? 

When will obsession mature into purpose, 

And purpose, into obsession? 



PERHAPS I CAN'T DIE 

14 May 2004 

Perhaps I can't die - but I can live as if I'm 
dead. The term "artistic suicide" avails 
itself here. What if I were to take 
everything I've ever done - even those 
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things which I would readily admit to 
having done - and everything I ever shall 
do, and proclaim it all a vain and wasted 
effort - proclaim it all lost? It is left for me 
only to say that there is no meaning, and 
there never shall be; that all your searching 
has brought you to me, but you'll never see 
it until your search is abandoned and your 
failure complete. Thus I am the precipice 
that you cannot perceive until you've 
already begun your plummet. 

Artistic Suicide is the act of seeking 
the ledge, loving it as the only truth, and 
casting yourself off as a sacrifice rather than 
a hapless victim. 

I commit myself to becoming the 
bridge between fact and metaphor. Every 
line I write shall be a suicide note, or else an 
elegy, - and every song shall 
likewise be a requiem. 

I will never be remembered. My only 
cause is to make myself a memory. 

LIVE LIKE YOU'RE DEAD! 
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REGARDING THE 'BUSINESS' 

14 June 2004 

I have never been a willing or successful 
participant in "popularity contests". I do 
not throw myself into friendships, 
acquaintances, or relationships of any kind. 
I'm a confirmed party-killer. I hate fun and 
I hate people who like having fun. I don't 
like action and I don't live my life from 
intense circumstance to intense 
circumstance. I value quietude and 
peaceful surroundings; the chatter of human 
voices is baneful to me. I squirm for release 
from the crowd and am magnetized to 
silence. 

It is true that this is no way to get 
famous, and realistically, I have no place 
trying - or desiring - to be so. 

Perhaps the age demanded of Lord 
Byron that he compose Don Juan. Only 
recently has the world lost its attentions for 
epic poetry, preferring, in its stead, clever 
journalism. From Byron's dedication of his 
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"master work", it seems that the 
competition on such fare was bitter and 
intense, and that his object was to dethrone 
Milton; indeed it is not now unusual to see 
the terms "Miltonesque" and "Byronesque" 
employed in neighboring paragraphs - most 
often in contemporary diabolic studies. 

But what does this age demand of me? 
To what great legacy is my name suited? I 
despise journalism - a high crime in these 
days! Even if I were a prolific profligate, it 
is hard to find an unclaimed infamy, and 
harder still to hold it. My greatest credit is 
my abhorrence of happiness, which is 
scandalous enough at present, but not 
worth a penny to me, nor to any publisher. 

So be it! Happiness is oversold. The 
best I have ever been able to hope for is that 
someone is willing to take a sample of its 
opposite. It seems hypocritical that people 
should buy unhappiness; for people buy 
because they are unhappy, and by 
purchasing things, they wish to be made 
happier. Perhaps if unhappiness is offered 
to them for free in a palatable or even 
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delectable form, they may be slowly cured 
of their habit, and may no longer seek 
temporary amusements over permanent 
regrets. 

Though what sort of fool am I to offer 
that which so few seek? Everyone is 
already unhappy! Our world is as a lepers' 
colony, where one leper goes to another to 
seek his cure. Mine is the leper that dwells 
among the dying, being enjoined thereby to 
his companion Fate, and finding thus his 
truest friend: Relief! And before that, Grief, 
to sense with the soul what is lost to the 
body. 



A THOUGHT 

I am, at this moment, somewhat reassured 
that I have not completely failed in my 
vocation as a Gothic rock artist. I knew 
from the onset that my function was not to 
join a band or join a scene, but to found a 
band from which a scene may sprout. I 
have not always been so prepared as I am 
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now for the eventuality that this scene 
may occur in posthumous tribute to the 
band, rather than rising up from 
nothingness to worship it while yet, as it 
were, in the manger. 

Though I cringe at saying it, I might 
have admonished myself too strongly for 
my lack of immediate success, as well as for 
the ever-apparent fact that what I do will 
never be immediately successful. I may 
disappear altogether before coming forth 
again as a ghost or an echo in the voice of 
the Lucky, the Current, the Cutting Edge of 
the Reflective Blade. This is a rare point of 
clairvoyance on my part, and I must capture 
it on this page - though it haunt and heckle 
me days and years from now. 

In truth, I may never mean anything. 
But when my bruises have diminished upon 
the blush of my cheek, and when my words 
return mysteriously to me in the form of 
prophesy, gospel, and God - I AM STILL 
MY GREATEST IDOL, and my work is 
already achieved. It is /that I am longing 
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for, and I am a sacrifice to it. 
Arise, Osiris, triumphant. 



REALITY IS FINISHED 

Reality is finished. There is nothing 
authentic. I am so artificial as to be a 
profane mimicry of artificiality. I believe 
that I must have used up my final lie by 
about this time, yesterday. How 
embarrassed I am when I think that then, I 
thought I had found a use for my life - a 
justification! Thankfully, tomorrows are 
the Great Revealers. Having spent one day 
believing my cloak to be the plush, trailing 
vestment of royalty, today it has been torn 
from my shoulders, to prove again and for 
always how naked, how insipid, how lowly- 
born a non-being I am. I have no true 
friends and no real family. I belong 
nowhere; I am despised with equal 
vehemence by all who know me and all who 
do not. Indeed, I am known to all by my 
mythical unworthiness to be known. 
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This is not life. It cannot be. What it 
is, whether Hell, or Purgatory, or Limbo, I 
am not certain. But this is not life and I am 
by no means living. Of all my fatal 
illusions, my own existence is the deadliest. 

How long must my every organ be 
convulsed by the weeping within me? 
How long must every muscle be jerked and 
twisted by the paroxysms of constant 
grieving? How long must I toss and wheel 
through the always-festive throngs of this 
world, crippled under the yoke of 
desolation, and driven, like a beggar, by the 
wrathful winds that haunt the pathways of 
Hope, to descend upon those too frail to toil 
onward? 

I can go no further in my pursuit of my 
Tormentor! I give up! God - let me be 
devoured! May this carcass lay vacant and 
slain, finally and forever. I am alone in a 
wilderness of blind men; perhaps my stench 
will awaken them to my presence. Perhaps 
their eyes will reach mine when they, too, 
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have fallen - to breathe the ancient dead as I 
have since my first, unsanctified hour. 



SYMPATHY 

18 July 2004 

How can it be that everything a human 
does causes me to want to weep? Every 
person I see, with every action, be it of little 
consequence or none at all, carries me to 
the brink of tears. Can my sympathy be so 
great? 

Great indeed, for there are so few who 
would sympathize with me! 



A THOUGHT 

2 August 2004 

I think I may be capable of defying the 
precepts and sustaining myself upon a 
sincere and unalterable image of misery. 
Not the affected, angry, "Nobody likes me 
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because they can't see past my tattoos and 
piercings to the real human being inside," 
misery, but real, genuine, abject, relentless, 
uncontainable misery that pervades me in 
every sense, from my appearance, to my 
manner of speech, to my mode of living. 
My motto being, "I wish everyone would 
leave me the hell alone; but after all, I can't 
just sit around singing these songs to 
myself; and this is just the price I have to 
pay for not killing myself already. And 
anyway, the closest I'll ever get to 
happiness is when half the civilized world 
knows how miserable a man can be, only by 
knowing of me." 

I would like to symbolize nihilism free 
of idealism and pessimism free of passion. I 
want to be, for all the world, listless, 
somber, inconsolable - capable of being 
roused only by the opportunity to express 
my own irrevocable dejection. 

Rather than being the star who simply 
kills himself inexplicably, I would like to be 
the star who, inexplicably, does not simply 
kill himself. 
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In this, I will be doing nothing except 
remaining truthful to my original 
intellectual nature. 



THE WAX MUSEUM 

1 1 October 2004 

One day, let there be of me a wax likeness 
to stand within a museum of other macabre 
characters and revolting displays. Place me 
in a chair, at a desk, by the foot of a pitiful 
bed, in which lies my wife, to whom I am 
composing my thousandth lazy suicide 
letter. Fix my plastic eyes upon a small, 
framed photograph of my daughter and 
mold my face into a ghastly, repugnant 
glower. And make certain - to increase the 
observer's marveling - that my palms 
produce glittering beads of sweat; with one 
hand leaving a moist mark upon the page, 
and the other holding my hair back from 
my eyes. For my palms are always 
perspiring and my hair is like the veil of an 
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aged miser's ugly daughter. 

You may give me half a spotlight, to be 
shared on either side by the Picture of 
Dorian Grey and the "Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow." Allow me to join the proud 
company of "The Raven" and "Young 
Goodman Brown;" let me share unworthy 
proximity with Karloff, Lugosi, Chaney, 
and Price. I shall not cringe to occupy a 
hall of tragic failures, wretched, restless 
spirits, and small-timing bogey men. You 
may even place me among the Ripper's kin, 
with two brides, a child, and Maryann - all 
laying, impaled, at the tip of my pen! 



THE DRUG 

July the 10th, 2004: I write, for the first 
time, under what must be the first palpable 
effects of the drug called ZOLOFT. I know 
that the medication, which I have been 
taking in small daily doses for almost 
exactly two weeks, 
has begun to work its way upon my mind, 
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because, for the first time since the dawn of 
my recollection, I do not want to die. At 
the same stroke, I feel entirely unwilling to 
live; that is, my living seems no longer to be 
an act of will— but a simple organic impulse- 
-every bit as effortless and insipidly natural 
as the aimless flutterings of a stupid, half- 
conscious moth. My thoughts are fleeting 
wisps of fragile gossamer; translucent, and 
dissolving at the first and gentlest touch. 
My powers of concentration have deserted 
me altogether. I have no vision; no 
comprehension of anything but the 
simplest and most immediate of tawdry 
trifles. My mind is caught, as it were, in 
one never-ending yawn. 

The very worst has happened; the 
most baneful results that I could have 
conceived for this experiment have 
faithfully been wrought as fact, and I am 
a captive of the void. Truly, I see the world 
now as everyone does— everyone who, days 
ago, I called blind. I know what it is to be 
blind; to be adrift; to be a prisoner of the 
day. I cannot wish myself dead— but more 
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than ever before, I deserve and ought to die. 
I have fallen idle. I can neither remember 
nor conceive of having the remotest 
function, beyond existence— inexplicable, 
inexcusable existence— and utter, 
indefinable, lazily ambling vacuity. I am 
lost to time and consciousness; an 
indifferent and whip-wearied automaton in 
the sleepy procession from birth to death— 
hardly disturbing a pebble on my march 
from the inception of my life to the 
extinguishing of it. Never has life or death 
meant so lamentably little to me; never 
have I thought so little of it. Like a reeling 
sagebrush, I move and act only because 
there is a wind to toss me. I remember that 
I used to be my own wind— my own cause— 
my own call to motion. This is now no 
longer true. 



THERAPY LOG 
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23 March 2004: The day began in 
frustrated manner, and through the 
occurrences of the day, remained 
unremittingly frustrating. In the late 
afternoon, having not seen each other since 
morning, Dorothy and I quarreled, before 
parting company again. When we returned 
home late in the evening, my mood had 
reached a point of dolorousness that was 
exceptional even for me. Although I had 
had nothing to drink, my depression was so 
deep, so consuming, that it felt — in the 
midst of it — as if I was intoxicated with it. 
I babbled as if I was drunk, saying, "I have 
found the edge of the world, and it remains 
only for me to leap. . .", and, "There is no 
mistaking, it is my time to die." Of course, 
my thoughts were fixed as they ever are 
upon the men in Dorothy's past, and I told 
her, "I feel as if I have conquered Mt. 
Everest, and, having reached its summit, 
can do nothing except count the flags 
planted by the men who have conquered it 
before me." 
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After a long time of this, Dorothy led 
me to our bed; I lay down fully dressed, 
pressed my head to the wall, and gave myself 
over to Sleep. 



* * * 



26 April 2004: I have had a number of 
nervous episodes during the past two 
weeks, the most severe being caused, in 
combination with other small annoyances, 
by my failure to neatly transfer a portion of 
spaghetti from one plate to another. 
Although this must not have been the only 
reason for the fit that ensued, it was 
undoubtedly the most apparent of the 
catalysts for a 5-minute long spell of 
"stereotypical" self-injurious behavior 
involving convulsions, loud cries, and 
efforts to ram my head into walls and 
floors. Dorothy was present, and was able 
to restrain me until I regained my 
sensibilities. 
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Note: It seems as if an increase in suicidal 
thoughts lately may be concurrent with my 
actively making wedding plans with 
Dorothy. I told my friend today that I was 
mortified and disgusted with the prospect 
of being Dot's husband, but I am not sure 
now, nor was I then, that this is the truth. 
My feelings on this matter oscillate 
continuously. 



FAIR TOM 

An Abandoned Tale 

Prologue: 

Tom O'Grady found his knees in the solid 
darkness of the cell into which he had just 
been flung, and hearing the iron door being 
closed and twice bolted behind him, crawled 
impulsively forward. His hands and knees 
fell into unseen pools of reeking 
putrescence; repulsed, O'Grady's crawl 
became a scramble, until his head met a 
stone wall with an echoing crack. A shock 
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of pain was accompanied by the flash of 
white behind his benighted eyes. He 
groaned lamentingly, and as anguish and 
nausea throttled his whole consciousness, 
he pulled himself up against the wall, 
letting his head roll forward, as with 
slumber or shame. He wondered how, in 
this lightless pit, he would count the hours 
or the days until he should be hanged. And 
it was the waiting which would cause him 
greater misery than his cell — greater terror 
than the gallows; in the midst of waiting, he 
knew, he would very certainly go mad. 

And in his madness, would he see Lady 
Charlotte? Would she haunt his dreams as 
he awaited death as she did while she still 
lived? Love and agony tore like talons at 
the yawning wound of his soul. With one 
blow, his life had ended — a life which began 
in Lady Charlotte and expired with the 
faltering of her beloved heart. Now, in his 
tomb before the tomb, O'Grady drew close 
to the thought of Death and wept warm 
tears into Her bosom. 
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As blackness wound about his eyes, 
O'Grady — knowing not when he blinked or 
stared — began to conjure visions, bearing 
all the colors with which he once streaked 
his canvasses. Dark tones curled to form 
Charlotte's midnight tresses; they fell like 
stars to create her blazing eyes. White seas 
took on the hues of early morning and 
became the flesh upon which storm after 
raging storm arose at the peril of wayfarers; 
she wore their blood as scarlet gowns that 
clutched at her shoulders and hung about 
her feet. Even in his unlit cell, he painted 
his lover's portrait — his tears washing each 
away, and his useless longing hurriedly 
forming another. In endless moments 
which he had no means to number, his vast, 
formless prison chamber had become filled 
with discarded masterpieces — imaginary 
beauties that could flatter neither the 
darkness nor the dead. He knew beyond 
doubting that every portrait he had ever 
painted of Lady Charlotte — every real effort 
he had made to catch her beauty beneath his 
brush and keep it as jealously as any 
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heart — was being put to flames, or held as 
evidence of his criminal adoration. And so 
would all memories — all loveliness — all 
infamy — be swallowed up in history and 
dissolved entirely by death. The failed life 
of Tom O'Grady; the expired flame of Lady 
Charlotte; the whole senseless tragedy 
would be forgotten by the earth upon which 
it was staged, as it was overlooked by the 
heaven beneath which it transpired. 

And again, the memories rose like 
spirits upon the blackness of his mind. 



Chapter I: 

Tom O'Grady was the second surviving 
child of the Reverend Martin O'Grady and 
his wife, a woman so soft of body that it 
easily broke after not even 40 years, and 
rendered up her soul when the boy was 
hardly grown. Tom was much like his 
mother, and impressed by her frailty and its 
results, was never moved to heavy work. 
He became a reader of books and a scribbler 
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of drawings, and while he and his father 
would share a lamp by the Reverend's 
bookshelf, Tom's sister, Rosetta — a 
practical and honest-hearted woman three 
years' Tom's elder — would carry on the 
common chores that had evidently brought 
their mother to her end. The Reverend saw 
his boy becoming a preacher, but Tom saw 
little artistry in even the most poetic 
passages of scripture, and preferred to 
spend Sundays drawing portraits of girls in 
their Easter finery — a task which he 
escaped to swiftly after the sermon had 
been read. As Tom grew and saw his peers 
taking up wives and trades and soldier's 
muskets, he came to realize that they 
regarded him with suspicion and no 
excessive fondness. Tom was never to be 
found at the smoke-consumed tables of the 
tavern, but sometimes at the bench outside, 
sketching the smile of some girl about 
whom other boys were holding uncivilized 
conversation. He would sooner doze 
beneath a tree than chop it for firewood, 
and the young women of the town were 
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better pleased to admire their own faces as 
Tom would gracefully render them than 
they were to gawk at the feats of labor that 
the young men were anxious to perform. 
Even the Reverend was coming to wonder 
whether his boy was not catering too much 
to the gushing vanity of the village virgins. 
He often considered a sermon on the 
subject of pride and its pursuant falls; but in 
his wicked human heart, he could not but 
applaud his son for using his gifts to 
increase his otherwise humble virility. For 
Tom was slender, long-limbed, and as soft 
in face and body as his mother at her 
youngest and most delicate. By man and 
girl alike, in compliment and in jibe, he was 
called Fair Tom. 

Tom was verging on his nineteenth 
year when an ugly trick of fate brought him 
to meet pretty Pauline McMullen. She had 
driven to town with her father the whiskey- 
maker, whose potent products were 
beginning to have their day at the tavern. 
The man had made a solemn oath to God 
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never to leave a tavern standing on both 
legs, and on account of this oath, required 
the steadier hands of Pauline to guide their 
old cart home. Pauline was young and 
modest, though, and while her father went 
about the business of demonstrating the 
quality of his product, she could only sit 
atop the carriage and mind that the mare 
didn't startle. 

Tom was passing by with his book of 
tattered parchment when he took note, for 
the first time, of McMullen's cart standing 
idle by the tavern, with darling little 
Pauline lazily observing the swish-swish of 
the mare's tail. Her father s voice rumbled 
and boomed from the tavern door, joined 
always by hoots of cheer and gaiety. 

Seeing first an opportunity to draw a 
new subject, Tom at once took his station at 
the bench outside the tavern and began to 
sketch Pauline's likeness in her natural pose 
upon the cart. Her head was turned 
halfway in the other direction; her knees 
drawn up to rest on the board before the 
seat, her back arched forward and her 
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elbows crossed over her lap, wedged tightly 
between her stomach and her thighs. She 
was of the humblest country fashion, 
wearing a plain brown dress with a worn 
red shawl over her shoulders. Tiny black 
shoes with heels ground to practical 
nothingness tapped and fidgeted at the end 
of her legs, and she seemed little bothered 
that her skirt had formed a bunch where she 
hugged herself with her arms, and left 
exposed a white ankle, inches short of her 
shins. 

A surprising length of time went by 
before Pauline, turning to check the black 
threshold of the tavern for a sign of her 
father, finally realized Tom's presence. 
Tom was engaged in the deepening of 
shadows within his nearly-completed 
scenario, and didn't glance up until Pauline 
called down, saying, "What's it you're doing 
there?" 

Tom jumped to his feet and, with a 
hasty bow, turned his tablet forward to 
show it to his subject. "I've been drawing 
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your portrait, Miss. Do you care for the 
likeness?" 

Tom brought the parchment forward 
for the girl's examination. "It's very fine, 
sir," she said, "but no great likeness, since 
my head is turned away and there's nothing 
seen of my face." (Now, noting in the 
picture that her ankles were uncovered, 
Pauline straightened her dress and drew 
herself back into a more dignified posture. 
She flicked her eyelids, behind which stood 
orbs as green as Ireland Herself; and her 
gaze fastened upon that of the Reverend's 
son.) 

"I would happily draw another," Tom 
found himself saying, a bit wistfully, "for so 
sweet a face as yours I've never found, nor 
do I dream of finding its equal again." 

Pauline nodded with a blushing smile, 
and without further provocation, Tom 
heaved himself easily over the cart's open 
hatch and took a seat on the rim of the 
whiskey-maker's empty cart. Pauline 
turned round a bit in her own seat, looking 
straight at Tom as he prepared another 
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parchment. They gazed at each other a 
little longer, then Tom said, "Look past me 
a bit, with your eyes. . ." He quickly 
surveyed the scene behind them, ". . .with 
your eyes upon the steeple." 

Pauline did instantly as the young 
artist asked, but wondered to herself 
whether he made this request for the good 
of the portrait, or for the good of their 
souls. Her question seemed answered when 
she said, after a little time, "I have yet to 
discover the name of my kind new 
acquaintance, or the name of his father." 

While not removing his eyes from his 
work, the boy answered, "I'm called Fair 
Tom by most everyone here; my father is 
the Reverend Martin O'Grady, whose 
parish bears the steeple to which I have 
directed your gaze." 

A fine thing is this! Thought Pauline, 
that the daughter of a whiskey-maker and 
drunk should be sitting for a portrait — and, 
no doubt, a first act of wooing — by a 
rector's pretty son. Tom soon returned the 
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question, and Pauline's heart shrank at 
devising a suitable answer. 

"Fm Pauline McMullen — by 
coincidence, also the daughter of a 
preaching man, Gabriel McMullen, who 
even now has entered the village tavern to 
turn those souls within back from the hell- 
pit of vice and depravity, and to guide them 
again to the Bliss of Salvation which no 
drink can bring them." 

Tom listened for traces of the elder 
McMullen's sermonizing from within the 
den of sinners, but heard nothing save mad 
shouts of laughter, cursing, and the clatter 
of cups. "It doesn't sound like your father is 
having any better luck opening the Way of 
the Lord to the men of the village than my 
own has from his pulpit." (Tom might have 
continued that his father would have 
renounced the existence of the tavern 
altogether by now, if the proprietor was not 
such a generous giver of tithes. Better 
sense prevented him.) 

"Not now," replied Pauline, growing 
comfortable with her lie, "but however long 
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it takes him, my father won't emerge from 
that fallen nest of vipers until he's got 
three, or five, or thirteen penitent souls 
ready to walk out with him, sobered up by 
the fear of God and ready to put their place 
in Eternity to rights." 

"That's a noble man you're sprung 
from, Polly!" Fair Tom said with real 
admiration, "My own father would be proud 
to meet him and give due honors to his 
Righteous work." 

But now Tom realized that his tongue 
had slipped, and he said, "Do you mind that 
I call you Polly?" 

Pauline took full grasp of this little 
effort towards familiarity and answered, 
"Only if you do not let me call you Fair 
lorn. 

"Fine! Although," Tom took last 
account of his new masterwork and turned 
it for the girl to see, "I'm not so sure I can 
go on being called Fair, when by rights, the 
title is unquestionably yours." 

Polly gasped silently as she gazed 
upon her portrait. No mirror had ever 
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reflected such beauty, such gentle 
magnificence as was recorded by Fair 
Tom's gifted hand; for a moment she fell in 
love with herself She almost snatched the 
picture away from Tom, to hide it like some 
guilty treasure in the secret world of a 
child. 

"I cannot believe that this is how I 
appear to you," she finally said, "You must 
have an artist's sense for excluding 
imperfection." 

"No," replied Tom, smiling tenderly, 
"The only perfection is in my eyes, as God 
alone could have rendered it. These are but 
the crude imitations of a meager human 
hand; a shadow of your true beauty at best." 

Song and rancor issued with new 
strength from the tavern. Pauline heard 
her father singing loudly atop the other 
voices: a sure sign that he was just nearly 
drunk enough to be leaving — robbed of all 
his whiskey, but happy until morning. 

"Listen," Said Polly, "They've begun a 
triumphant hymn! My father's work must 
be nearly finished, God bless his heart! 
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He'll soon be emerging from the foul abyss, 
with trumpets from heaven extolling his 
victory over the Tempter!" 

"Hurrah!" cried Tom excitedly, "I 
should fetch my father to greet the 
penitents as they cross over into the street!" 

"No, you mustn't!" Polly gasped, "My 
father's ways are very precise. It is his 
sacred responsibility to do his work alone, 
lest the legions of Satan become frantic to 
take back their losses, and strike your father 
with such attacks as may kill him, dead as 
stone! Oh, please don't call him! He is 
surely not prepared to battle the Evil One; 
for my father prays for months before 
venturing to a tavern, and musters 
considerable divine protection! Only thus 
can he block the Devil's claws!" 

"Then let me watch," begged Fair 
Tom, "for I'm sure I've never seen a mortal 
battle the forces of Hell before!" 

"No, Tom, I'm sorry!" Polly answered, 
and she took her friend's handsomely- 
formed hands, "The danger is too great, as 
is my affection for you. You must run home 
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and let this thing be. My father will be 
much weakened by his ordeal, and he will 
need my full attention. You cannot stay!" 

"But will you return, dear Polly?" Tom 
asked, his face bound tight with worry and 
confusion, "Will I not ever sit with you 
again?" 

"You shall, Tom — you shall!" Polly 
squeezed Tom's hands, sending a warm 
burst of longing up through his shoulders 
and causing tears to jump up in his eyes, 
"Your village is far from safe — the Tempter 
will return, and so shall my father, and so 
shall I! In a month, Tom! In a month!" 

"A month! Oh God, a month!" Tom 
repeated, overcome and weeping mightily, 
"Let it be! Let it be! God, please let it be!" 

They kissed! 

Pulling away, pursued by Dark Forces, 
Tom gathered up his parchments and flew 
from the carriage, hurling himself down the 
stony way with salty tears pouring down 
his tongue and the heat of Polly's lips still 
blazing upon his. He ran until he could not 
but look back, which he did in time to see a 
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short, round figure stumbling from the 
tavern, falling upon the wagon's seat, and 
being half-dragged up by Polly — the 
heroine with her heaven-called martyr of a 
father. An urgent prayer leaped up from 
Fair Tom's straining heart. He sped dizzily 
home, to pass the evening with his hands 
clasped upon the cover of a bible, refusing 
dinner, and bringing great concern to his 
Sister, Rosetta, and great hope to his 
curious father. 

Chapter II: 

Whether or not Gabriel McMullen's 
exorcisms brought the village closer to 
sanctity, Tom by no means cared to tell. 
But the Reverend O'Grady's countenance 
was brightening considerably; for his boy 
had ceased his adventures around town, and 
was now spending the greater portion of his 
days hiding from the eyes of men and girls, 
and practicing what appeared to be a very 
stern regimen of devotion. For hours upon 
hours, Tom would vanish into obscure 
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corners of the house and the church, 
emerging exhausted but flushed with color 
and filled, it seemed, with a supernatural 
peace. He began to ask peculiar questions 
of his father; questions like: "Do you 
suppose that some men are chosen by God 
to fulfill a special function, such as the 
saving of souls?" 

To which the Reverend would answer, 
"Of course, dear Lad! Such is the calling of 
God's clergy — such is my calling, and 
maybe yours!" 

"And father," Tom would ask, "How 
must I pray to be certain that God will 
answer me?" 

"With your whole heart, my boy — 
always humbly, and always in secret, as not 
to flaunt your piety before your brothers," 
would be the Reverend's reply. 

"Yes, yes," Tom would mutter, smiling 
the vaguest wisp of a smile; then would he 
disappear again, to some corner, to pray. 

Tom had his own bible, which his 
father had ordered for him upon his birth, 
with a special dedication printed for the 
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occasion. The Reverend O'Grady believed 
that surely the Lord would not take his 
fourth child — as He had taken two before — 



if the boy's name was inscribed upon Writ 
of God. Tom treasured the Book, but rarely 
opened it, for he heard enough of the bible 
from his progenitor. But now he used the 
pages to preserve the portrait of Polly 
McMullen; and as he knelt with his candle 
wherever there was the assurance of 
secrecy, he opened the Book, extracted the 
drawing, and meditated upon it vigorously. 
Folding his hands, he would pray, "Let it 
be, let it be, O God, let it be," just as he had 
before receiving Miss McMullen' s most 
sacred and heavenly kiss. Sometimes he 
would fall to lusting after the girl whose 
image he held; and if he surrendered to that 
lust, he would spend even longer hours 
thereafter, weeping and praying to be 
purified — asking for God's forgiveness, and 
for Pauline's. 

But Tom's heart was confounded, for 
he thought of Polly as blessed and pure — 
the daughter of one of God's great soldiers 
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on the earth — but he also thought of her as 
adorable and desirable, as a comfort for his 
flesh which often pleaded for an embrace 
such as she had given him before they 
parted. He prayed to God to deliver Polly 
back to him — as promised — at four weeks' 
end, but doubted whether God would 
answer a boy whose thoughts and desires 
could be so wicked — so base — so unclean. 
He thought at times that the Devil had 
taken him. That having been chased from 
out of the tavern, Lucifer had wrapped him 
in infernal coils, barring him forever from 
grace, and furthermore, from Polly — who 
was Grace in human form. Sometimes, in 
the queerly wavering light of the candle, 
Pauline's portrait would seem to grow 
sinister — demonical in aspect, her black- 
lined mouth opening very slightly to reveal 
a row of lizard-like teeth, her eyes squinting 
with malice and peering ravenously at 
Tom's terrified soul. Then Tom would 
close the portrait tightly up in his bible, 
leap up from off his knees, and seek the 
world of daylight — of loneliness — of shame. 
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Tom found indescribable relief in his 
father's Sunday services, and the look of 
ecstasy which bore him through the 
Eucharist did not go unnoticed by the 
Reverend and his flock. The tavern-going 
men began to feel chastised even more than 
ever by the young artist's presence — too 
good for society, too good for drink, and 
positively illuminating the sanctuary with 
his over-eager piety. He imbibes too deeply 
of the sacramental wine, they would 
murmur to themselves, so that he doesn't 
have to suffer company such as ours in the 
public house! He sits huddled over candles 
to keep from smelling our tobacco! 

The women — certainly the young 
women — were equally incensed. Tom had 
become as shy as a child, barely returning 
greetings, and no longer chasing them in 
the hopes of having them sit for a portrait. 
What is he, a bloody Catholic — they would 
hiss to one another over tea and games of 
cards — suddenly too holy to be caught in 
the company of girls? He may very well be 
taking up his father's frock, but damned if 
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the old Reverend ever shunned the society 
of ladies! 

So was Fair Tom's desolation 
deepened: distant from God, hunted by 
Satan, spurned by his village, and in no way 
certain of ever seeing Polly — for whom his 
desire was beginning to fester in the 
blackening pit of his heart — throwing up 
the most unsavory fumes. 

Perhaps Tom's only small refuge was 
in his simple sister, Rosetta, who never 
seemed to let changes of wind affect her — 
not even those such as their mother's early 
death. Then, while father and son spent 
long days and nights in weeping — with 
Tom's head in the Reverend's lap and the 
Reverend's hand lost in his youngest child's 
tangled hair — Rosetta shed her tears 
silently and stoically while seeing to the 
many tasks that Mother had left behind. 
And now, with father and son so muddled 
about the condition of Fair Tom's soul, 
Rosie (as they called her) merely shook her 
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head and plunged her hands back into the 
washbasin, saying, "Time reveals all." 

And now, for the first time, Tom could 
be found offering an occasional hand to his 
heavy-burdened sibling — bringing linens in 
from drying and rushing to stir the soup 
when it started to boil over into the fire. 
Long and quiet nights they would share by 
the embers, he glancing up and down pages 
of cruel love poems, she sewing seams and 
patches, sucking pinholes in her thumb 
without a single sound. Their Father 
would wander through at odd times, 
muttering some line in next Sunday's 
sermon, then regarding them both with the 
very gentlest of smiles before turning his 
hands — back and front, back and front — 
over the fire, then shuffling back to his 
library. 

"Do you ever worry about hell?" Tom 
would suddenly ask. 

Rosie would look up, suck some 
section of her thumb for a moment, then 
returning to her work, say, "You don't 
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worry about hell when your conscience is 
clear, Tom." 

"And how do you keep your conscience 
so clear?" Tom would prod. 

Rosie would answer mechanically, "Do 
no evil. Speak no evil. Think no evil." 

As if irritated, Tom would demand, 
"But how is a man to keep from thinking of 
evil? Thoughts are instantaneous and 
unstoppable! You can denounce them, but 
you can't keep yourself from having them, 
can you?" 

Rosie wouldn't flinch at this outburst; 
she'd just reply, "We all have our work to 
do on this earth, Tom. Do your work — 
whatever it is — and your thoughts will take 
care of themselves. The Devil will find use 
for idle hands — and the surest way to a 
wicked mind is laziness." 

These recited statements gave Tom 
only the smallest comfort; and that only 
insofar as he at least knew Rosie to be free 
of his particular affliction. But Mother had 
worked herself to death — bearing four 
children, two living, two dead — keeping an 
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immaculate house — mending every stray 
stitch — cleaning every corner of the church 
every Saturday evening; Rosie must have 
been convinced of the good woman's going 
to heaven, and was utterly resolved to 
follow her there, with callused hands, a 
spotless heart, and a mainly vacant skull. 
One of the most comforting — and least 
comforting — aspects of Rosie was that she 
spoke, almost word-for-word, exactly like 
Mother did — with measured syllogisms and 
memorized adages. Tom thanked God that 
at 22 years old, Rosie seemed far, far from 
finding a husband. She seemed not to see 
the purpose in it. There was, after all, 
plenty of work to do there. 

These evenings spent with Rosie 
helped to soothe the sulfurous singeing of 
Tom's days spent with the bible, and the 
portrait, and the yearning for Polly, and all 
the sins that had taken hold of Tom's 
sagging conscience like so many leeches 
and flies. I must suspend all conclusions 
until Polly's return, he would think to 
himself as he jostled the embers with the tip 
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of his shoe, and submit myself to her grace 
or her judgment only then. And angry, 
impish sparks would swarm up at him in 
response. 

IN FURTHER CHAPTERS: 

(Upon returning from England he discovers 
Polly hopelessly drunk at the tavern, in the 
company of a number of easy-mannered royal 
soldiers. She hardly seems to remember him, 
until he mentions their child — which she was 
carrying when he left. Polly soberly relates, with 
some hint of sorrow, the failed delivery of their 
daughter — at which point she turns to 
conducting herself even more outrageously with 
the king's men. Horrified, Tom grabs his wife 
(who his father had reluctantly married him to 
before his departure) and attempts to carry her 
from the building. He is blocked and pushed 
down by the soldiers, who are not ready to have 
away with their so-willing plaything. Tom 
rises and desperately takes up a musket that has 
been leaning against a table beside its 
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slumbering owner; he points it in every direction, 
and the soldiers fan towards the walls, leaving 
Polly cackling to herself, alone in the center of 
the room. "Polly!" Tom entreats, "Polly, what's 
come of you? What is this now?" 

Now the sleeping soldier is aroused, and 
still dazed by drink and dreaming, rises to place 
his hand on Tom's shoulder. In sudden panic, 
Tom's jumps and pulls the trigger; 
simultaneously, Polly lurches backward, while 
from the crowd of king's men, a sharp moan is 
heard. Polly collapses over a table with blood 
issuing from her stomach, while one of the 
soldiers falls to the floor, screaming about his 
arm. The musket is spent, and the remaining 
number fall into confusion. Tom drops the 
musket in disbelief, knocks the soldier behind 
him off his feet on his way out the door, and 
bolts back in the direction of the ship yard, where 
the vessel he came on is still at port.) 



A THOUGHT 
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I am today everything that I was six years 
ago: a writer, a musician, a social misfit, and 
a religious schismatic. One tiny facet — one 
miniscule but crucial particle has been 
altered, and that is my motivation — the 
underlying cause for my art and for the life 
that is synonymous with it. At its essence, 
this change represents little more (or less) 
than the trading of definitions. At fifteen 
years old, I was driven by hatred and anger. 
Today, I am the spokesman of grief and 
sorrow. I have exchanged fiery purpose for 
languid desolation and accepted my place as 
one of the last, lonely candles that 
illuminate the resting place of Love. 

This change is best illustrated by 
contrasting two documents of relative 
natures: one, titled The Asteroid Belt, was 
written during a night-long fury of almost 
supernatural inspiration when I was fifteen; 
the other, titled The Language of Scars, was 
written at the end of last month, over the 
course of a few hours, during an otherwise 
normal day at work. 
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The Asteroid Belt was something of a 
militant manifesto for a non-existent 
religious army — the Army of the Dwarf 
Star, fighting an otherworldly war against 
an invincible and unknowable opponent, 
called the Red Giant. In it, I created a new 
and fantastic cosmology — a pantheon of 
gods who, having been forgotten and 
neglected by the humans they created, 
hibernated within an impenetrable barrier 
of ancient stone — the asteroid belt. . . . 



A CUTTER'S MANIFESTO 

(Uncompleted.) 
15 March, 2004 

I was criticized by an admired friend (one of 
the very few whom I call "friend") after I 
wrote The Language of Scars, for authoring a 
work that served no humanitarian purpose. 
"What will you have to say to your 
daughter," he asked, "if one day she begins 
to cut?" 
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I sighed deeply, in the way that my 
father the minister used to when presented 
with a delicate question regarding his 
religion; after a turgid silence, I answered, 
"I suppose I'll give her a bottle of hydrogen 
peroxide and tell her to use clean blades." 

I have cause to believe that I forfeited a 
friendship for that statement. It is well that 
I did; I could not have answered anything, 
were that question not asked first. 

We live in a world of immeasurable 
cruelty, which each of us can grasp only on 
the minutest scale, and which most of us are 
fairly powerless to describe. But we are 
residents and natives of this cruelty, and we 
express our origins at every moment in our 
semblances, in our languages, and in our 
actions and reactions. The gods we pray to 
are gods of mercy; the gods who receive our 
prayers — the gods that answer them — are 
gods of boundless and incalculable cruelty. 

There are two ways in which a human 
being can participate in and be aware of this 
Law of Cruelty — the first being actively, 
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and the other being passively. The former 
is the lot of the artist, the latter, that of 
everyone else. These roles are not always 
distinct, and are often allotted in degrees; 
but for practical purposes, they serve to aid 
in the understanding of why some are 
guilty, yet know nothing other than their 
own innocence, and others are innocent and 
know nothing else but guilt. In other 
words, why some cut and others do not. 

Every cutter is an artist. This fact is of 
paramount relevance to my purpose: every 
cutter is an artist. Even if she has never 
before and will never again apply her 
artistic inclination in any other respect, it 
will stand immutably that she is an artist 
and that her scars are her magnum opus — 
her great and final aesthetic feat. Cutters 
are they who are actively aware of the 
presiding principle of cruelty, and 
demonstrate this awareness upon 
themselves; they pursue and observe the 
Truth with an eye turned inward and a 
blade making record of their discoveries. In 
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this, the cutter is also an oracle— descending 
from the mountain of supposed self-worth, 
bearing upon her the stigmata of divine 
knowledge — a beatific revelation of the 
Cruel. 

But all of this is quite meaningless to 
the others — the passive. These are children 
of Lower Nature — the complacent and 
oblivious plebeians of Cruelty's earthly 
empire. They, too, know of Cruelty — they 
act upon its direction and experience its 
effects; but to them it is merely an 
incidental aspect of an incidental existence. 
They do not question cruelty, they do not 
inquire of its nature — they only use it and 
are used by it, and have thus come to 
designate cruelty by the illimitable and all- 
containing title of "LIFE". And life, so far 
as they are concerned, cannot — must not — 
be questioned, nor even examined except in 
the most superficial, reassuring, and yes, 
painless sense. The passive see pain, see 
death, and cannot pause to investigate them 
or interpret their significance. Thus, they 
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see a cutter, marked as she is with the 
Language of Scars — the sordid cabal of a 
forbidden fascination, and having never 
searched their selves and their condition 
further, as it were, than skin deep — they are 
bemused and scandalized. To bleed, they 
say, is to lose life; and to lose one's life is to 
lose one's all, one's complete and 
unquestionable state. 

Unless one dies from the act, one does 
not, generally speaking, cut 'til the end of 
her days. I myself stopped entirely shortly 
before my twenty-first year; I cut only 
occasionally in the two or three years 
before that, and now, find little purpose in 
the act. But that is not to say that it never 
held purpose; for I know that it did, and that 
its purpose was crucial and immense. But 
we read a book until it is finished, and then 
continue our study elsewhere. Nobody 
should cut forever, because nobody — no 
true and serious inquirer into the anatomy 
of misery — should need to. This does not 
indicate the regression from an active to a 
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passive state, as such an attempt, for a 
devoted and sincere cutter, would be both 
embarrassing and relatively futile, though 
not at all uncommon. The difference 
between an active and a passive person is 
merely a question of internal courage — the 
courage to acknowledge our dark gods and 
the courage to hear, understand, and speak 
in their terrible, bellicose tongue. 

This provides me with an avenue into 
another relevant point of address: that an 
intimacy with the nature of Cruelty does 
not denote an interest in the promotion of 
cruel acts. To be active in cruelty does not 
pre-necessitate being actively and 
conscientiously cruel. On the contrary, 
logic would insist that a cutter, cruel as she 
is to her own person, would not be in the 
least inclined towards outward aggression. 
Aggressive persons, as a rule, fall into the 
passive class, because their ignorance of 
cruelty causes them to be blind — or 
indifferent — to that which they inflict upon 
others. Certainly, they have pain of their 
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own, but they have not searched into it; it is 
merely a fact that they continue to 
obliviously impose upon others, as would a 
man who has a sickness, but does not 
understand it well enough to know that it is 
contagious. The violent can excuse 
violence, only because they feel it to be a 
necessary and unavoidable fact of existence. 

This is not the condition of the 
active — the artist — the cutter. She has 
experienced pain, experienced violence (of 
whatever sort) and, unwilling to merely 
accept it, instead endeavors to understand it. 
In essence, she is communing with Cruelty. 

This should not be taken as meaning 
that she is incapable of outward acts of 
cruelty — only that she is generally 
disinclined towards them, and if she acts as 
an instrument of Cruelty, she is intimately 
aware of "its intentions and implications. 
Remember, however, that physical violence 
is nothing if not the reemergence of wild 
self-preservationist instincts. Reasonably, 
these should be greatly subdued, if not 
entirely extinct, in the character of the self- 
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abnegationist — one who wounds herself 
purposefully. 



TWO ORISONS 
I: 

Lean near to me — near enough to smell the 
rankness of my breath, and to feel it arrive 
coldly upon the bristles of your cheek — the 
doorstep of your ear, which cannot be shut 
to me. 

Do you suppose, my dearest one, that I 
shall someday be remembered as the 
saddest man ever to live? 



II: 



How will I fill these volumes with tears? I 
desire, through every molecule of my being, 
to have the turning of each page be a step 
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into new and ever louder universes of 
weeping. 

Shall every word here shed its own 
tear — and so bleed these pages clean — clean 
and black as sorrow itself? 



THE TRUMPETER 
4 March 2004 

Let us be frank with ourselves, friend, 
regarding those things which were and are 
no longer, and those things which were and 
yet are. Let us speak of our author, our 
little voice on this loud page, and how his 
voice became what it today is. Let us 
consider: 

Thirteen years ago — then, what was 
the world, and what was I in it? A fool, a 
fool — always a fool (read on — this will not 
change), and young enough to know it not; 
too young to love the lot of a fool. I was 
not, then, a loving fool. 
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I lived, then, at night — as I would for 
many years, and I wrote through long 
nights of things pertaining to the night I 
was living. I knew a few words, which I 
had read, and I liked to shout them from the 
darkness of my place, like an imprisoned 
heretic, spitting out black morsels from my 
bedeviled soul, to be caught by witches who 
made their sabbatical flights overhead. I 
would rant into the night through the bars 
of my dark cell: "Stop here! Stop here! 
Satan, too, is here! Stop here and I'll 
produce him for your pleasure!" 

But indeed, the witches never 
descended, and in that corner of my cell, the 
circle I had drawn to receive my infernal 
guest remained vacant, and darker than all 
else, despite its being lit by candles at the 
cardinal points. 

And so it is that I went unheard; the 
fool felt his folly as it rang off his walls. I 
came to adore the echo, and fearing lest it 
be absorbed by the night, I sealed up my 
window and allowed myself no voice — and 
no breath. I died. 
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Now look how well I am — how well it 
is to be dead, and to have been dead for so 
long! The serenity! And how sensible the 
angels were who have ministered to me 
since; not like the gibbering, many-hued 
drunkards who imbibed me with their 
loathsome tinctures and the false gold of 
their fallacious alchemies thirteen years 
ago! 

But do not believe that I was silent for 
all that time, for I was not, nor am I now. 
How I roared and howled and named 
myself anew — until not even my walls 
could call me what I was called at birth! I 
painted myself and hid behind a fortress of 
screams. I was a voiceless voice in a choir 
of silent specters. Fool 'till the end, I called 
this my Eden, and I went about the 
business of my court, awaiting my 
serpent — the key to my expulsion. 

Predictably, it was Woman who 
possessed the fruit first (and, indeed, our 
First Fruit), and having eaten of it, we were 
married. The sun shone brilliantly as we 
strode into exile: a life of toil, beyond the 
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reach of gods — beyond, even, my angels of 
such fine sense. 

We made ourselves a home and I 
invited the devil there, placing his mark 
invisibly on the doorposts and leaving my 
daughter as a lure. He would be a year in 
taking her; he has yet to come for me. 

Here, friend, you have heard enough of 
this — the making of a fool. See now how I 
came to love; how this dead one came to 
find a grave worth rotting in: 

I left my screams behind me, friend, 
and stood unguarded to the wind and its 
arrows. I started to weep, and in weeping, 
found my vocation. I became my own 
angel — an angel of weeping and a brother 
saint of fools. 

Oh, I thought I knew Death thirteen 
years ago! I say, I know it now! The 
blasphemy I practiced then by speaking as 
one dead, by claiming the voice of the dead, 
and worse, by calling Life my companion all 
the while! I fear I have so offended Death 
that She may never again accept me; but by 
my acts, I may yet secure forgiveness. 
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Death cannot be known by screaming, nor 
reached by shouts; one calls Her down with 
weeping. And I am the trumpeter. 



THE POET AND HIS MUSE 

A Short Dialogue for the Stage 

Originally produced Friday, September 1, 2006 
at the Shandaken Theatrical Society in 
Phoenicia, NT. The director was David 
Griffiths. The title roles were acted by Dennis 
Diehl and Sylvia Gorelick, respectively. 

The Characters: 

The POET — a male of any age between 

twenty-one and fifty-five years. 

The MUSE — a female of any age between 

fourteen and thirty-five years; of handsome 

aspect. 

The play is set in a sparse and squalid living- 
chamber, furnished by a single, very miserable 
armchair, in which the MUSE is quite 
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uncomfortably seated, and before which is a 
tattered parlour rug, upon which the POET 
kneels attentively. In the center, upstage of the 
actors, is either a stove or afire-place, empty of 
all but spent chars, with ashes or coal-dust 
overspreading the floor. 

POET: I haven't written anything in four 
days. Not a line, not a single revision. I 
haven't added or subtracted so much as a 
single semicolon from any proof or 
manuscript. I've been thinking of you. 

MUSE: Oh. . . really? Hm. Ha Ha. Well, 
here I am. 

POET: Here you are. In my chair. My 
ragged, pestiferous old chair. Oh — I'm 
sorry about the chair; it's awful, I know. 
But I only have this one, my dear. I've. . . 
been forced to sell all the others. 

MUSE: Oh, well - it's all right, really. Soft, 
you know? Ha ha. 
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POET: No! Not soft enough! You're kind, 
but. . . it's really the hardest I own — or did 
own. There used to be another of the same 
set. That one was softer. I sold it, and this 
one I kept. 

MUSE: Hm. Well, it's all right, I think. 
Did you want to. . .? (Starts to rise.) 

POET: No! Please, you stay in the chair. 
I'm content here at your feet. I'm happy 
here at your feet. It is my musing chair, 
and you, dear, are my muse! 

MUSE: Oh! So you'll write something now? 

POET: No, no. I can't. I'm too happy. I 
can never write when I'm happy. 

MUSE: Oh. 

POET: I'll write something when you've 
left. I'll be miserable then, and that's when 
I can write. 
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MUSE: I'm sorry — but if that were the 
case, why have you written nothing in 
days? Weren't you in misery? 

POET: Not at all! Didn't you hear? I've 
been thinking of you. I can't be miserable 
when I'm thinking of you. 

MUSE: So what will you be thinking of 
when I've left? Not me, surely — for then, 
you would not write. 

POET: Your logic thrills me, my dear! But 
it is incomplete. I can't ask you to 
understand, as you are not a poet — nor 
ought you to be! For where would I be 
without my muse? I. . . (looks around him — 
clears throat) shudder to think. 

MUSE: But I want you to explain it! If you 
cannot write when you are thinking about 
me, and you cannot write when I am here, 
and you also cannot write when I am gone, 
for you are still thinking about me then, 
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why do you say that you will be able to 
write again after I have left? 

POET: Because! Because. . . (thinks) 
Because when you've left, it will not be you I 
am thinking about, so much as it will be 
your absence. Your absence will make me 
miserable, and then I will be able to write 
again. 

MUSE: So I am, in truth, two different 
muses. One is your present muse, which 
can make you happy, but cannot inspire you 
to write; while the other your absent muse, 
which inspires you to write, but gives you 
no happiness. 

POET: Evidently, yes; though I admit I've 
never thought of it using such terms. 

MUSE: But nevertheless, you can still think 
of me when I am absent, thereby making 
yourself happy, and rendering yourself. . . 
insensate to the poetic itch? 
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POET: Well, I could, before today. But 
now that you are here, I can no longer. 

MUSE: Oh! So from this day forward, 
whenever you think of me, and I am not 
present, the thought of me shall make you 
miserable, and you shall be able to write 
your poetry. 

POET: I would not have said it that way, 
were I presented with the choice. 

MUSE: Ah, but I am your muse after all! 
And as you are merely the vessel through 
which I pour my inspiration, the terms are 
invariably of my choosing — never of yours. 

POET: (A bit indignant) Perhaps you 
misapprehend the purpose of the muse. The 
poet receives inspiration from his muse, yes. 
But after he has got it, he molds it and puts 
it to whichever purpose he deems proper. 
The muse, in this way, is something like the 
melody, while it is for the poet to compose 
the lyric. 
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MUSE: (Innocently) But don't the 
composers have muses, too? 

POET: (hooks at her suspiciously) Don't 
they? 

MUSE: Yes, don't they? 

POET: I. . . I suppose they have muses of a 
different sort. Perhaps they have poets for 
muses. I've known many composers who 
have wives. Perhaps their wives suffice as 
muses. Perhaps their wives are poets. 
(Pause.) I shall make a point of inquiring 
next time I call on any of the composers 
with whom I am acquainted. 

MUSE: (Coquettishly) Then do poets never 
marry their muses? 

POET: I believe poets have, on occasion. I 
understand the arrangement is a disastrous 
one. 
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MUSE: Because a muse must sometimes be 
absent? 

POET: Yes, yes, because a muse must 
sometimes be absent. After all, if she never 
leaves the poet alone to interpret her 
inspirations, and is always fluttering about, 
endeavoring to make him happy, then it 
follows that he would never be sufficiently 
miserable to compose a worthy poem. 

MUSE: But what if a poet marries a 
woman who is not his muse, and his wife (as 
I understand many wives are) is proficient 
at causing him to be miserable? Must he 
still have a muse in order to write poetry, 
or does the presence of his wife — who 
makes him miserable — inspire of itself, with 
no need for an absent. . . but not always 
absent . . . muse? 

POET: I would assert that a poet must 
always have a muse, whether he be married 
to her or not. 
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MUSE: So if a poet is married to his muse, 
but he can only create his poetry in her 
absence, must he then be unfaithful to her 
to ensure that he is absent from her often? 

POET: Infidelity is at the heart of some 
very great poetry. I would suppose that a 
poet could make himself very miserable by 
having a wife, whom he adores, and a 
mistress, whom he despises, but being very 
regularly unfaithful to her with his 
mistress. Such a poet would be supremely 
wretched, and thus, almost certainly 
prolific. 

MUSE: But must a poet who is married to 
one who is not his muse, then be unfaithful 
to her with one who is? 

POET: The logic is inarguable. But in 
such a case, the poet would guarantee his 
own misery just as well by having nothing 
at all to do with his muse, thereby ensuring 
that she is forever absent from him. 
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MUSE: But here your theory falters. For, 
if he had nothing at all to do with his muse 
at appoint, then by thinking of her, he 
would without exception make himself 
happy — as the thought of me did for you, 
before I arrived. Thus, he must first have 
some meeting with his muse, however brief, 
and subsequently suffer her departure, and 
then he will be made suitably miserable for 
the writing of his poems. 

POET: (Impressed) Yes. . . yes! You're quite 
right of course! Well done. 

MUSE: Oh no — I don't think we're done at 
all! For we have just established that in 
order for a poet who is married to his muse 
to be a worthy poet, he must practice 
infidelity with one whom he thinks little of. 
Correct? 

POET: That's right. 

MUSE: Additionally, for a poet who is 
married to one who is not his muse to be 
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effective at his art, he must fall into 
adultery with one whom he thinks very well 
of— that is, someone who can operate in the 
muse's capacity — isn't this right? 

POET: Yes, indeed. 

MUSE: But here things become confused - 
for if I know anything at all about the 
nature of men. . . 

POET: Do you? 

MUSE: I believe I may. And if I do, then I 
should say that it is likely that, having 
practiced his fornications upon his muse, he 
will quickly come to think less of her, as is 
the habit of such scurrilous fellows as he — 
is it not? 

POET: I'm sure. . . I'm sure. . .I'm not sure. 

MUSE: Well — I'm sure of my own surety. 
And in the case of the poet whose wife is his 
muse, once he has lived in infamy for any 
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length of time with the mistress who is not 
his muse, it is almost certain that his wife 
(that is, his muse) will discover the wicked 
truth, renounce the scoundrel utterly, and 
leave him to his less-favored mistress, to be 
as miserable and as debauched as he so 
manifestly desires to be. Do you agree? 

POET: It would only be fair. 

MUSE: So we are left with two 
conclusions: first, that all married poets — if 
they are worthy of being called poets — are 
scoundrels and whoremongers, and second, 
that a married poet is invariably better-off 
than an unmarried poet, because he is, 
sooner or later, certain to be more 
miserable, friendless, and destitute, than his 
bachelor counterpart. 

POET: Aha! I see your point, and there is 
no protesting it. 

MUSE: (Cloyingly) Then why, my dear 
poet, have you never married? 
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POET: Because, my darling genius, I have 
been — until this point — quite insensible to 
the benefits of marriage. And so. . . 

MUSE: And so. . . ? 

POET: And so I say it. . . . 

MUSE: Yes, my dear? 

POET: (Ebullient) MARRY ME! 

MUSE: And doom myself to unhappiness 
and ill fame in the arms of a faithless man 
who seeks his own misery over my 
happiness? Oh! I could simply never. It's 
absurd. 

POET: (Hastily) Then I must marry 
another, and make you my mistress. 

MUSE: There's an idea! But I am moved 
to pity in advance for the unfortunate 
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flower you find to pluck for such an 
abominable purpose! 

POET: I don't care! I'll have you, if it cost 
me my soul and a dozen maidenheads! I'll 
have you if I have to keep a vicar chained to 
my stovepipe! 

MUSE: He'd be a cold vicar — and you'd 
have trouble depriving anyone of her 
maidenhead on this filthy floor! Looking 
about, I am unable to uncover the presence 
of a marriage bed; only a couple of half- 
devoured horse blankets there by the empty 
stove! How do you expect to take a wife 
under such conditions, much less a mistress 
besides? 

POET: I must, it appears, write more 
poems — so that when fame and wealth are 
made by them, I will very easily find a wife 
who is more than capable of inspiring direst 
contempt in me — following which, I will 
take you for my mistress, and provide you 
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with a carriage, a wardrobe, and an 
apartment across town. 

MUSE: The arrangement seems agreeable 
enough. . . . But I must be away at once, to 
leave you to your bottomless despairing, 
that you can create from it some wonderful 
— and furthermore, lucrative — poetry. 

POET: No. . . wait! Please don't go. . . so 
soon. . . . 

MUSE: My darling, it has been decided. 
Every moment I stay here, is one in which 
you are allowed to remain in a state of 
unparalleled, but entirely unproductive 
bliss. You're growing poorer and more 
wifeless by the minute, and I'm no closer to 
having a carriage, a wardrobe, and an 
apartment across town. 

POET: You're. . . you're right. You must 
go. Go and leave me to my intolerable 
misery! 
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MUSE: It is, after all, the only kind thing 
to do. . . . 

POET: (Defeated) Yes, yes. . . go, please. 
I'll. . . I'll let you know how things are. . . 
coming along. 

MUSE: No! I must insist that you never 
trouble me again until your fame is 
achieved and your marriage contracted! 
God forbid you be, for a single moment, in 
the least bit consoled! You must be 
agonized — tormented — devoured by sorrows! 
TOUR INMOST BEING IMPALED 
UPON A SLOW-TURNING SPIT OF 
BLACK, STTGIAN WOE! 

POET: I. . . I must? 

MUSE: You must. 

POET: And then. . . then you'll come back 
to me? 
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MUSE: And then I'll come back to you, 
Honey — to obliterate your marriage, 
destroy your reputation, and make your 
misery well and truly complete. 

POET: Obliterate my marriage; destroy 
my reputation; make my misery complete. . 
. You promise? 

MUSE: Of course, Baby. Til never let my 
little workhorse be happy. 

POET: Oh, thank you. Thank you. 

MUSE: So long, you sad, sick little man, 
you. . . . (Rises, blows kiss, departs.) 

POET: So long! Oh, I love you! So long! 
(Rises with MUSE — returns her blown kiss — 
looks forlornly after her as she makes her exit. 
Slumps into chair and begins to sob hopelessly 
for a time. Suddenly, as if awakened by a 
thunder clap, fumbles wildly for a pen, takes out 
a piece of paper, and begins scribbling madly.) 



ill, 



THE SERVICE INDUSTRY 

5 August 2004 

My telephone rang at 1 1:30 last night, soon 
after my wife and I had gone to bed, when 
we were hovering expectantly at the 
stubborn doors of sleep. My wife and I 
both wondered who could be calling, and 
she immediately supposed that it was 
somebody from the hotel where I work, 
asking me to cover the night shift. We 
listened for the answering machine, and 
when it beeped into action, we heard: 
"Damien? It's Dave at the hotel. Please give 
me a call if you get this message." 

Within moments, my wife and I were 
arguing about whether I should call him 
back. 

"It's the honest thing to do," she said, 
"You don't have to say yes." 

Already angry, I answered her, "If I 
call back, I'll be saying yes' simply by 
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acknowledging the message. I can't call 
back and not say 'yes!'" 

"Why not?" She asked. 

"Because I know David!" I fumed, "He 
works seven nights a week, while receiving 
two pensions. His wife divorced him after 
twenty years because she couldn't stand to 
sleep alone anymore! He lives to work! 
How am I supposed to tell a guy like that 
no r 

My wife didn't want to spend the night 
alone either, so she told me to come to bed 
and forget about it. But I was too flustered. 
I lay awake, agitated, fidgeting — my 
thoughts revolving like a great cement 
mixer, full of bony-fingered reproaches 
about responsibility, company loyalty, and 
work ethic. Unable to stay motionless, I 
knew I had kept my wife awake. So I began 
to rant out loud: 

"Why on earth should I let them keep 
the impression that I'm on call to report 
with a smile whenever they're in a fix? 
Why should I show them such unflagging 
willingness and fealty? I've been working 
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at that place for a year-and-a-half, and since 
that time, they've raised my pay by scarcely 
a quarter, put new strictures on my so- 
called employee privileges, and cut me 
down to three days a week. For all the 
loyalty and trustworthiness I've shown 
them, they've responded with nothing but 
flagrant contempt! And why? Because 
they're fairly sure by now that BECAUSE 
I'm a responsible worker, BECAUSE I have 
a wife, a child, and a car, BECAUSE I'm 
working to get through college, no matter 
how badly they treat me, / CAN'T 
AFFORD TO QUIT " 

"I know dear," my wife said quietly, 
trying to calm me by stroking my hair, "I 
know — it makes no sense." 

But I only continued: "What is the 
Service Industry? What is it but a slave- 
trade for hire? You put on a striped shirt 
and a little tag so everybody can call you by 
your first name, just like in Kindergarten, 
and you say, 'Because my employer is 
paying me this pitiful amount, I'm going to 
be the personal hand-servant, the private 
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chattel, of every single soul that ambles 
through these doors. I'll paste on my 
obsequious smile, lisp out my song-and- 
dance sales pitches, hold out my hand for 
'services rendered', keep a penny for my 
trouble and drop the rest in a safe for an 
owner whom I've never met, who spends 
three-quarters of the year on vacation, and 
who drives a bright red Porsche that he 
bought at the price of my human dignity! 
And the longer I do it, the less respect I'm 
shown. My uniform becomes my very skin, 
my name becomes a black imprint on a 
plastic badge, next to a company logo and a 
100% Satisfaction Guarantee, (just think of 
that! A man — a real, living person, who 
COMES WITH A GUARANTEE!), and my 
face becomes a permanent wax image of 
servile pusillanimity; and I go to work 
every day with a boss where my brain used 
to be." 

"All the same," my wife mumbled, half- 
absorbed by her mysterious and terrifying 
dream-world, "you should call them in the 
morning to find out what they wanted." 
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The night was too short. Morning 
invaded with its bragging trumpets and its 
flashing shields, and I spent my day off in 
guilty anguish, wondering What could David 
have been calling about? 



EPILOGUE 

A New Tear's Greeting 

I am, it may be said, a Dismal Dandy. A 
pathetic and ragged one, at that. 
Looking, as would-be poets always do, 
for signs and shades of beauty; I have 
found the Nature which surrounds and 
imprisons me to be callous and 
unsympathetic to my search. I have 
found that nature is sheer function 
which we have mistaken as being 
beautiful, because at the time of the 
first poets, there was nothing else to 
find beauty in. 

But I, advanced as I am, and 
having had my moment of infatuation 
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with the trickling streams and misty 
valleys, am no longer moved. I see in 
nature only Survival; and survival is 
an ugly, ungraceful thing, owing 
nothing to poets and owed nothing by 
them. 

I am vain, but I am impoverished; I 
am dogged and chastised by Necessity. 
I regret survival, its pervasiveness and 
its persistent demands upon my time. 
By living, I must pay it unwilling 
tribute; but in my art, I rebel against 
and deplore it, and I chastise it with 
idolatrous evocations of Death. I am a 
dreary-hearted enemy of order. 

I am against struggle. Oh, why do 
I feed myself day after day? 

01.10.05 
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Self-Portrait 
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'Open Up! 
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'Stop Crying 
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'Struggle!' 
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'The Fruits of Struggle' 
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'Uncloaked' 
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'He Can Be Reduced No Further 
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'Let His Cloak Be His Death-Shroud' 
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'The Kneeling Flagellant" 
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'The Standing Flagellant' 
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'The Walking Flagellant' 
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